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The Case for Licensing 


By Robert J. Moore 


President, The American Institute of Chemists 


Why does The American Institute of Chemists favor 
licensing for the profession in New York State? The 
answer is given in this article by its President. 


HE National Council of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 

ists, after studying for several years the question of state licens- 

ing of chemists, decided this year that to temporize further would 
but jeopardize the best interests of the profession. As the initial step, 
a New York State Licensure Committee was appointed, to all the meet- 
ings of which the officers of all New York State Sections of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society were invited. The deliberations of this committee 
resulted in the proposed act, “To Amend the Education Law of New 
York State with Respect to Practice as Professional Chemist”. By 
this act, administered under the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York, all professional or consulting chemists who hold them- 
selves out as such to the public, would be required to obtain a license. 
The chemist in private practice or employed by a company or corporation 
is not affected. He may secure a professional license, however, if he 


can qualify and so desires. 


Abstract of the Licensure Act 


“In order to safeguard life, health, and property any person practicing 
or offering to practice as a professional chemist in this State subsequent 
to January 1, 1940, must submit evidence that he is qualified so to prac- 
tice and must be licensed as hereinafter provided. After January 1, 1940, 
it shall be unlawful for any person to practice or offer to practice in 
this State as a professional chemist or to use the title professional chem- 
ist or any title, card, sign or device in such manner as to tend to convey 
the impression that such person is practicing as a professional chemist, 
unless such person is duly licensed under the provisions of this article. 
Every holder of a license shall display it in a conspicuous place in his 
principal office. Every licensed professional chemist shall have a seal, 
approved by the board, which shall contain his name and the words 
‘Licensed Professional Chemist’. All analyses, opinions, and reports 
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prepared by or under the supervision of such licensed professional chem 
ist shall be stamped with said seal.” 

The act provides for a board of examiners of professional chemists 
each of whom shall be a chemist with at least ten years of practice i 
responsible charge of chemical work. 


Qualifications for License 

The applicant must submit evidence of graduation from a recognized 
institution with a bachelor’s degree in chemistry or its equivalent as de- 
termined by the department. In addition, he must have completed five 
years of practical experience in chemistry of a grade and character satis 
factory to the board. Each year of post graduate study may be ac 
cepted by the board, up to a total of three years, in lieu of a like number 
of years of practical experience. In addition, each applicant shall submit 
at least three certificates testifying to character, competency, and quali- 
fications. 

The Department may waive specific qualification requirements, except 
as to age, character and citizenship, in case of applicants who are pos- 
sessed of long established and recognized standing in the chemical pro- 


fession, who have practiced for at least fifteen vears. 


Copies of the Act for Individual Study 
Mimeographed copies of the Act for study by individual chemists or 
chemical organizations may be obtained from the Chairman of the Li- 
censure Committee, Dr. Joseph W. E. Harrisson, of La Wall & Har- 
risson, 214 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Why Not State License for Chemists? 

We chemists as a class are irked by any thought of restricting our 
activities or, to quote a recent catchword, by threats of “regimentation”. 
But we do not hear the medical profession, lawyers, or engineers com- 
plaining of regimentation. They regard their State License Laws as 
defining their profession — as a safeguard against threatening invasion. 
\nd today, whether in professional organizations or national politics, 
democracy must regiment itself for defense. The average American 
chemist has too long neglected his profession in his zeal for his science. 
He has given his full attention to chemical and physical laws which Na- 
ture controls, and has left untouched the reactions, both professional and 
political, which he himself should control. He has built the greatest 
Chemical Society on earth with unsurpassed advancement to the Science 
of Chemistry and its publications. But he has fallen far behind his 
brethren in the medical, legal and engineering worlds in his contacts 
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with life about him. Chemistry is today the only major profession with- 
ut state definition or the legal authority gained by state licensing. On 
the other hand, Law, Medicine, Architecture, Engineering — all are 
licensed and legally defined as professions. When the layman approaches 
iny of these for professional aid, he knows that to practice as such each 
of these professionally licensed men must have had adequate qualifica- 
tions. Consider the chemist by comparison! Anyone can hang out his 
shingle as a “consulting or analytical chemist”. He may have had but 
a year in correspondence schools and occasional employment tn a labo- 
ratory to become, perforce, a “chemist”. The word “chemist” is flaunted 
on many a corner drugstore ; any half-wit may concoct a soap, ointment 
or flea-killer and call himself a National Chemical Laboratory, Incorpo- 
rated. And as long as there is no state regulation governing the use of 
the professional term chemist, we will have the public and the small 
employer duped by charlatans and those insufficiently trained. And along 
with it will occur that type of competition with the employed junior 
and senior chemists from the irresponsible group who call themselves 
“chemists” but who would barely rate as laboratory technicians. There 
is much to be said for the State Licensing of all chemists. The subject 
is one for further thought and study: by our societies. But certainly, it 
seems there can be no valid argument against the licensing of profes- 
sional chemists who hold themselves out as such to the public, the em- 
ployer and the State. 

The sign John Smith, Professional Chemist, should have as much sig- 
nificance in its way as John Jones, Counselor at Law, or Richard Roe, 
Chemical Engineer. At present, it does not. Mr. Jones and Mr. Roe 
are licensed to professional practice by a board which certifies to their 
education, experience and character. Is Mr. Smith, the chemist men- 
tioned above, qualified and competent to check and pass upon the mate- 
rials in a large construction job? Failing to know him personally, we 
cannot tell. If the inquiry, however, is about Mr. Roe, the engineer, the 
answer is simple. He is licensed as a Professional Engineer by the 
Regents of the State of New York. 


Similarly the courts of this State can be, and are to our knowledge, 
sometimes confused if not mislead by testimony of persons having some 
training as chemists but not properly qualified by education and expe- 
rience. Much of this would be eliminated if the individual could estab- 
lish that he was a licensed professional chemist. It would, naturally, 
still remain for him to qualify as an expert in the particular field of 
chemistry under question. Such conditions already obtain for the 
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Chemical Engineer who is licensed professionally in New York State 

Dr. Charles L. Parsons, Secretary of the American Chemical Society 
recognized the necessity of state licensing this January when he wrote 
“It has begun to look as if licensure of chemists having to do with factual 
determinations utilized by the physician in the diagnosis and prognosis of 
clisease must be brought about to protect the public from the large num 
ber of incompetents who are now doing this type of work quite legally. 


The only legal way of preventing those improperly trained from compet- 


ing with responsible chemists is through state licensure. In the Janu 
ary 23, 1939, newspapers, Dr. Parsons urged that all those making chemi 
cal determinations to be used by physicians shall be licensed by the State 
In this he spoke for the American Chemical Society. 


It is equally evident that if construction materials, foodstuffs and hun- 
dreds of other products are submitted to a chemist to pass on their quality, 
there should be some basis for establishing the competency of that chem- 
ist. If not properly qualified, he may either cause a substantial loss by 
reporting materials unsatisfactory which are, in fact, satisfactory, or may 
endanger life and health by reporting dangerous materials as satisfactory. 
Further, for the consultant who deliberately issues fraudulent and mis- 
leading reports there should be a restraining authority. Today he might 
be censured by the committees on professional ethics of his professional 
or scientific societies, but these cannot restrain him from practice. Under 
the proposed bill, any practitioner found guilty of fraud, deceit or gross 
negligence may have his license and registration to practice revoked, sus- 
pended or annulled by the board. 


We chemists like to think of ourselves as professional men—as wearers 
of those academic robes steeped in the cultural traditions of the past and 
emblazoned with the bright glories of the future. But without the legal 
basis guaranteed by statute, our claims to professional standing are in- 
conclusive. The “three professions, the learned professions”, accepted 
by tradition are theology, law, and medicine. Our scientific work, re- 
search and development, and our code of ethics for practice have in 
recent years placed chemistry with these three earlier professions in the 
minds and acceptance of scientific and professional men. For example, 
the Editor, himself, of 7ndustrial and Engineering Chemistry states (31, 
No. 5, p. 497, 1939), “We are among those to whom it has never oc- 
curred to question the professional status of chemistry”. 


But it is one thing to have eminent chemists and high court jurists 
admit that chemistry is a profession, and it is quite another matter to 
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bring this aspect of our activities to the attention and acceptance of 


legislators, labor unions and the general public. 


Labor Unions and Our Need for Legal Professional Status 

We are all acquainted with the rise in labor organization and with 
the annoying problem presented of labor leaders attempting to force 
every type of employee into some form of union, using either political or 
official pressure. Every chemist should be alert to the growing threat to 
rganize chemists in labor unions. Many chemists, especially in academic 
fields, seem loathe to recognize this threat to our professional standing. 
It is simple and comfortable to light a pipe and smilingly say, “It can’t 
happen here”. But it is happening! Witness the recent strike which 
closed a Brooklyn, New York, plant, and which, the public reads in news- 
papers, was called by the Federation of Chemists and Technicians, a 
C.1.0. affiliate. Witness the many instances we have of experienced 
chemists, seeking employment in the research and control laboratories of 
unionized plants, being told to first see the union organizer. We have 


letters from chemists stating that it is humiliating to them to be forced 


to join a C.I.O. union before being considered for research jobs. 

Recently, in New York City, chemists were forbidden by the union or- 
ganization to leave their laboratories in order to conduct plant runs, 
unless they joined the union. The engineers were allowed to come and 
go as they pleased without question, since they were professional men, so 
licensed by the State. But the chemist was just another employee in 
a lab coat instead of overalls, who could submit no such state authority 
of professional status. 

Witness, also, the recent correspondence with Joseph E. Seagram & 
Sons, Incorporated, of Baltimore (/ndustrial and Engineering Chemistrs 
News Ed. 17, p. 249, April 10, 1939) in which it develops that all pro- 
fessional men, not employed in a supervisory capacity, are required to 
join the Distillery Worker’s Union as a condition of employment. 

Perhaps requiring even graver consideration are the veiled threats we 
have been hearing, that many of our larger plants employing research and 
laboratory forces are being organized by the C.I.O. And it has been 
openly stated that unless the chemists joined the union in order to main- 
tain a closed shop the plants would be closed by strike. 

To guard against these attempts to submerge our profession in an 
engulfing sea of unionization, we must speak boldly and use every 
weapon at our command to impress the public and the lay mind of labor 
that the chemist may not be classified as in a trade or labor group. The 
chemist is not a laborer, mechanic or artisan. The trade or labor union 
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does not apply! The chemist is a professional man, even if he leave hee 
his laboratory momentarily to conduct plant runs ; even though in overalls sp 
and with a monkey wrench instead of in lab coat and with a test tube, he thi 
appears to the myopic eye of labor organizers to be stepping into produc en: 
tion work. William Green, President of the American Federation of ine 


Labor, which has been more reasonable in its attitude than the more 
radical union, states, “If engineers and chemists perform professional 
work they should be classified accordingly. If they do production work 
they must be classified as production workers.” In our large chemical 


industries, who can say where professional chemistry leaves off and to 
production begins? Our ablest chemists are called upon to see the labo- wi 
ratory experiments through to production. Our outstanding chemists a 
are found working with labor shifts to determine yields, maintain quality wl 
or correct variations. In 
In all these conflicts with organized labor, the trouble is due to the lay th 
minds not recognizing chemistry as a profession. In this they are aided qu 
and sustained by the lack of any State law defining or licensing chemis- n 


try as a profession. We feel that definite steps must now be taken 


to offset this, and that the present bill offered to New York State is a of 
forward movement in our professional defense. le 
ai 


The State Law as an Aid to Professional Classification of Chemists 


For years the Professional Society of Chemists has been working for st 
fairer classification of the large numbers of chemists employed by qi 
State, Federal, City, Army, Navy and Civil Service departments. These li! 
efforts have met with some measure of success. For example, in certain st 
Navy and City units it has been possible to take the chemist from cate- e 
gories in which he was classified along with painters, carpenters and even v 
street cleaners, and place him in a more professional status, with result- d 
ing salary and retirement advantages. The adoption of State license laws ti 
for the profession would automatically accomplish this classification of Si 
all such chemists who were qualified by education and experience to . 


warrant a professional certificate. This certificate would be more potent 


than the claims and efforts of a private organization—it would bespeak t 
the legal professional classification defined by the law of the State. it 

In New York State a great body of chemists emploved in engineering, r 
chemistry and other technical divisions, are deprived of proper classifi- t 
cation through lack of professional license. Under the Hamilton Act, t 


known as the Career Bill, laboratory engineers with junior, assistant 1 
and senior titles require professional state license. The same three ‘ 
grades of chemists have no license requirements and, accordingly, have 
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been classified in lower grades than the professional engineers, at corres- 


spondingly lower salaries and retirement features. In order to correct 
this inequality, the New York State chemists are anxiously awaiting the 
enactment of the proposed bill. They ask their brother chemists in 


industry and scholastics to aid the State Licensing Act. 


Objections to and Criticism of the Proposed Act to License 
Professional Chemists 

A calm and critical study of the proposed bill reveals that it is designed 
to license one group of so-called professional chemists who deal directly 
with the public. Some of the criticism raised against the bill comes from 
a few who have not read it or from a group in purely academic fields 
who are far-removed from the problems affecting the professional man. 
In a recent open discussion, the question of pro or con in connection with 
the bill under consideration was lost completely in the larger and diverse 
question regarding the licensing of al/ chemists. As a result, there was 
no opportunity for study of the immediate proposal. 

Q@ne college professor, after a hasty perusal of one of the earlier drafts 
of the bill, writes, “It strikes me that it is a singularly pernicious bit of 
legislation”. He offers no reason why, requests no further information 
and merely discusses methods of combatting the bill. 

A recent editorial criticism appears to miss the point entirely. In- 
stead of calmly discussing the pro and con, it starts with the prejudiced 
question, “How would you like to exchange some of your diminishing 
liberty for a license to practice your profession of chemistry?” It then 
states that “the license cannot outrank a diploma earned at a recognized 
educative institution and supplemented with a reasonable number of 
years of practice’. The answer to this is, “Naturally; no one says it 
does”. But that is not the point. Today, without legal status or defini- 
tion, a person needs no recognized diploma, no experience whatever to 
set himself up as a chemist — to practice before the public or to compete 
with an authentic chemist of industry. 

The editorial then develops the next criticism that “one of the difficul- 
ties about a license in chemistry is the diversity of the science itself”. It 
implies that a licensed chemist, proficient in acid manufacture, might be 
relatively uninformed in cellulose or tanning. Well, that does not change 
the situation as it is today, except that a state certificate would at least 
testify to his basic training and experience as a chemist. Moreover, the 
medical profession is duly licensed covering basic training and interne- 
ship, and it, too; is widely diversified. So, also, is engineering. 

The editorial’s next and final criticism is too distinctly malicious to go 
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without answer. It states, “We believe we are correct in saying that 
the idea of licensing the engineers and chemists stems from the efforts of 
certain groups who conceived this to be a method whereby the consul- 
tants and practitioners in a given state could make out-of-town competi- 
tion quite difficult... ”. It is not correct. The Council of the INstitTUTE 
has studied the question of State licensing for years, without any thought 
of competition to out-of-state groups. A mere glance at the personnel 
of the council would have prevented this lapse into bad taste. Moreover, 
the bill provides that any professional chemist, not a resident of nor doing 
business in New York, may practice thirty days in any year without li- 
cense, provided he is legally qualified for such practice in his own state. 
Even non-citizens, duly qualified, may receive temporary permits for any 
specific case. Further, the New York Department may issue a license 
to any chemist who holds a license from his own state where the stand- 
ards are not lower than in New York. 

The editorial finally does state before concluding that “It may be that 
special groups of chemists practicing in restricted fields may some day 
be licensed by the States”. The bill under discussion is just that : for the 


licensing of the special group of professional chemists. 


Regimentation 
The other most frequent objection uses the catchword “regimenta- 
tion”. But perhaps regimentation into a publicly accepted and legally 
constituted profession may be desirable! Let us join in such a common 
front for defense—not wait idly without action until we are hog-tied 
and tethered by labor rulings. Let us write our own professional 
license laws—not wait for laws loosely written, or connived by individ- 


uals and organizations of questionable training. 


Conclusion 

It is believed that the passage of this bill is desirable, if not in fact 
essential, in order to supplement those services which are already super- 
vised in the State of New York by the Regents through other licensing 
acts under the State Education Law. It should be stressed that chem- 
istry is not an isolated field but one which borders on several already 
licensed by this State. From the legislative angle, there appears to be a 
hole in the roof of protection erected over the public by the required 
licensing of professional practitioners, and this act is designed to cover 
that hole in order to protect the public. 

From the chemist’s standpoint, the question of licensing has been 


considered pro and con in discussion and published articles during the 
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past ten years. We conclude now that this bill contains nothing to 
affect adversely the chemist or his work. We submit, however, that in 
considering our relations to the other licensed profess:ons, to organized 
labor, to the public and to the State, this bill is a forward step in defense 
of the chemist and in the maintenance of his future professional 


integrity. 


® ® ®@ 


Annual Meeting 1939 


The American Institute of Chemists adopts a resolution 
in favor of licensing those chemists directly engaged in 
serving the public. 


HE World of Tomorrow, as symbolized by the World's Fair, New 
York, was an appropriate setting for the seventeenth Annual Meet- 
ing of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMIsTs held on May 13, 
1939, with two hundred members and guests enthusiastically participat- 


ing in plans for the future professional welfare of American chemists. 


President Robert J. Moore opened the meeting with the statement: 
“The chemist feels quite at home in the World of Tomorrow. The 
chemist today, through his reactions, experiments, and dreams, is al- 
ready living in the World of Tomorrow. We realize this even more 
keenly as we witness the application of the science of chemistry to the 


science of life.” 


Reports from the officers, committees, and chapters were presented, 
The licensing program for chemists in New York State was discussed, 
and Dr. W. D. Turner presented the following resolution: 


“Resolved, that this annual meeting of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CuHeEMIsTs assembled, places itself on record, in the interest of properly 
safe-guarding the public health and welfare, as favoring legislation which 
will provide for licensing of all professional chemists engaged directly 
in serving the public, in order to insure their adequate qualification.” 
This resolution was adopted. 
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New Councilors Elected 


© Blackstone © Bachrach 


Henry G. KNIGHT Foster D. SNewt DonaLtp H. ANDREWS 


The election of three new councilors for the term 1939-1942 was an- 
nounced: Dr. Henry G. Knight, Chief, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Donald H. 
\ndrews, Professor of Chemistry, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Maryland, and Dr. Foster D. Snell, Consulting Chemist, Brooklyn, 
New York. The retiring councilors are: Mr. Frank G. Breyer, Consult- 
ing Chemist, Brooklyn, New York; Dr. Harry L. Fisher, Researci 
Chemist, U. S. Industrial Alcohol, Stamford, Connecticut, and Dr. Neil 
EK. Gordon, Chairman, Department of Chemistry, Central College, 
Fayette, Missouri. 

\ resolution confirming the acts of the Board of Directors and Council 
for the year 1938-1939 was adopted. 

\ vote of thanks was extended to Dr. Gerald Wendt for his kindness 
in making arrangements for the meeting to be held at the World’s Fair. 
\ vote of thanks was also given to the officers, councilors, committee 


members, and chapters for their work during the year. 


Complete reports of the year’s activities will be found on pages 254 to 


265 of this issue of THe CHEMIsT. 

A tour of the science section of the World’s Fair, conducted by Dr. 
Gerald Wendt, director of science and education, World's Fair, was well 
attended despite the unfavorable weather. 

After the tour of the grounds, those attending the meeting were 
guests of the B. F. Goodrich Company at a special safety demonstration 
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in the Goodrich Arena. Dr. Foster D. Snell introduced President 
Robert J. Moore, who spoke briefly over the World's Fair public address 
system. “The chemists of America,” he said, “gathered here today in 
the annual meeting of their professional INsTITUTE, extend greetings to 
the World’s Fair. Through the facilities of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 


anv, and as their guests in the Goodrich Arena, we congratulate the 
3 s 5s 


Fair and especially its Science Committee in bringing beautifully to the 
world’s attention the changes in modern life wrought by science. In 
these changes chemistry plays the leading role. New industries on dis- 
play before us here are hatched out of test tubes and beakers. From 
these chemical reactions evolve new textiles, plastics, alloys, fuels, new 
weapons to combat disease and ill health; from simple chemical dis- 
coveries grow the astonishing improvements in autos, aircraft, and thou- 
sands of products used in our daily life. 

“THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMIsTs, gathered here today from 
over the nation for its annual meeting, salutes you ; and today, more than 
ever, is the chemist proud of his profession.” 


Announcement 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company regret that the souvenir 
trays which they contributed to the Annual Meeting of THe AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMIsTsS became exhausted, due to the unexpectedly 
large attendance. A new supply of trays has now been prepared and 
may be obtained by those who attended the meeting but did not get this 
souvenir, if they again present their cards at the du Pont Exhibit, 
World's Fair. 


Thank You! 


Tue AMERICAN INstTITUTE OF CHEMISTS acknowledges, with deep 
appreciation, the courtesy of the following companies which contributed 
souvenirs for its Annual Meeting on May thirteenth: 


Carbide and Carbon Chemical Corporation, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, Adams Apple Products Corporation, Burroughs 
Wellcome and Company, McKesson and Robbins, In- 
corporated, Ultramarine Company, Jean 
Jordeau, Incorporated, Bakon-Yeast 
Incorporated, and Shulton, 


Tine rporats i, 
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Unsolved Problems of Natural Science 
By Rudolf Seiden, C.E. 


LL OVER the world, professional scientists have been puz- 
zling over the answers to questions proposed by the Svenska 
Dagblad, given as follows: 


“Which of the gaps in your field of research, to your way of think- 
ing, are most in need of being filled? Which are the most acute and 
most vital problems? Which of these questions is natural science likely 
to answer in the near or distant future ?’"* 


The answers of these scientists are given in the following paragraphs, 
grouped according to subject and condensed by our reviewer. 


Prophecies concerning the future developments in natural science 
are hard to make, since not only are entirely unforeseen facts discovered 
every moment, but also, occasionally, new and revolutionary concepts 
are brought forth.* As to what next concerns the philosophical side of 
all natural science, it would seem that the completion of a uniform and 
logical foundation for the new quantum theory of physics and a clari- 
fication of the relationships between the concepts of the quantum theory 
and classical physics are of the greatest importance.* The question of 
the deeper meaning of the quantum-theoretical idea is yet unsolved. 
The unification of the corpuscular theory and wave hypothesis into a 
comprehensive system has not yet been successfully accomplished.* 


The concept of catalysis belongs among those fundamental principles 
that are assisting in the adaptation and unification of the picture of the 
natural world as a whole. Its significance and sphere of action stretches 
from chemistry to biology.° Much confusion could be avoided if one 
could be certain of the boundaries of natural scientific investigation, so 
elusive are questions ranging from the origin of life to the explanation 
of the fundamentals of science.* 


In physics, the exploration of the examples and assumptions in the 
realm of atomic nuclei stands in the foreground.’ After carrying through 


1. From the Svenska Dagblad which published the complete answers and the exposition in the 
Chemiker-Zcitung, 1938. 23. pp. 29-31. 
M. von Laue; Ejnar Hertzsprung, Leiden. 
T. Levi-Civita, Rom; W. F. G. Swann, Swarthmore 
M. von Laue, Berlin; W. Kossel, Danzig. 
A. Mittasch, Oppau. 
S. P. L. Sérensen, Kopenhagen. 
. W. Bothe, Heidelberg: F. G. Donnan, London; O. Hahn, Berlin-Dahlem; A. Sommerfeld, 
Miinchen; P. Jordan, Rostock; H. A. Kramers, Leiden. 
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and resolving the difficulties encountered in the transmutation of mat- 
ter so that the process becomes entirely successful, a complete under- 
standing of the structure of atomic nuclei should make it possible to 
free and control sub-atomic energies." 

Cosmic rays stand in a close association with the physics of the ele- 
mentary building-stone of matter. There still remain unsolved the many 
questions of their source and their composition.” Since the cosmic 
phenomenon is a higher form of radiation known to astronomers, per- 
haps even a more important auxiliary than light, the rays may give us 
an explanation and insight into the occurrances within the mysterious 
dark nebuli of the universe."” 

The manufacture of synthetic radio-active elements reveals extra- 
ordinary possibilities of further discovery in the physical, chemical, bio- 
logical, and medical fields.” 

Neutron-rays have an entirely ditferent biological effect than Rontgen- 
rays and are of much more value for a definable therapeutic aim than the 
latter.** 

Isotopes are likely to become very vital to organic and phy sio!ogical 
chemistry, because of their aid to chemists in following a compound 
through a series of chemical combinations and through the organism 
itself.’ 

The explanation of super-conductivity provides a nice problem for 


the theoretical physicist. \lso, other remarkable occurrances in the 
neighborhood of absolute zero arouse the greatest interest ; for example, 
the extraordinarily high thermal-conductivity of liquid helium at a 
temperature below 219 degrees.’ 

The blanks in our physical knowledge are not very numerous, yet 
the simple question concerning the geometrical positions of atoms are 
only answered for gases and solid bodies. The molecular theory of the 
e‘ectrical conductivity of solid bodies remains in its primary stages, even 
the old acknowledged rigidity of solid bodies and their boundaries has 
as yet eluded quantitative molecular means of calculation.'* Probably the 
liquid state resembles that of a solid body rather than that of a highly 
condensed gas and behaves, within a small range, exactly like crystalline 
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matter.'’ The theoretical explanation of the relationships that make 
up the picture in respect to mixed crystals is also a veritable problem."* 

The question of the structure and behavior in motion of our star sys- 
tems are among the most important problems of astro-physics.'* The 
investigation of the radiation of heavenly bodies in the short-wave ultra- 
violet range would advance astronomical research enormously.*”) An 
especially vital, and as yet unsolved problem of astro-physics, is the red- 
displacement in the spectra of the extra-galactic nebuli in relation to 
distance. Whether the displacement means an expansion of the universe 
or proceeds from an entirely unknown natural law is as yet unknown. 

In meteorology, the means of observation will be further widened 
through the employing of “radio-transmitters”, which are carried up 
about twelve and a half miles by tiny balloons and continually send out 
radio signals concerning atmospheric pressure, temperature, and atmos- 
pheric moisture as they pass through the various air levels.** Practical 
and thus important weather forecasting would be possible over long 
periods if the daily alterations of the sun’s radiations were better 
known. Therefore, further observation stations are necessary in waste 
tropical regions so that accurate measurements of the ultra-violet rays 
of the sun can be made, with the help of automatic tracings in. free 
balloons at heights above fifteen and a half miles. The marked influence 
that relatively insignificant fluctuations in the sun's radiation exert on 
the weather, depends probably on the variations in the ozone content of 
the atmosphere, as it is restricted through the alterations of the sun's 
radiation. The experimental verification of these relationships is a 
particularly difficult problem.** Weather forecasting has for some time 
been more and more dependent on the question of the reaction of ozone 
on the atmosphere.** 

One of the immediate problems of physical chemistry is a deeper 
penetration into the comprehension of those factors that govern the 
beginning and course of chemical reactions.** The mechanism of those 
chain reactions set off by explosive processes is as yet msufficiently 
known, wherefore, we cannot control them in a fully satisfactory man- 
ner.** In the unexplored territory of the chemical reactions in the fluid 
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state caused by high pressures, one may expect very profound results 
before long.** 

Colloidal chemistry, the theories of electrolytic solutions, and kinetic 
and thermodynamic reactions are in the midst of very rapid develop- 
ment.“* Research concerning the colloidal state, as to structure and 
properties of the larger molecules and miscellanies, are of particular 
importance, because they provide points for the attack of science on 
the “fortress of life’.“* The foundation of the “macro-molecular” 
chenustry holds promise, for example, of a deeper insight into the life- 
function of the chromosome, in which millions or billions of individuai 
toms are united in infinitely varied ways to form a few giant molecules 
with specific properties. 

In inorganic chemistry, a further development of the research tech- 
nique with the microscope, Réntgen rays, and electronic radiation in the 
field of metallurgy is to be desired. The following questions, particu- 
larly, are of immediate practical significance; the equilibrium patterns 
of mixtures of more of the metals, the chemical and mechanical rela- 
tionships at high temperatures, the light-metal alloys, welding processes, 
the mechanical usefulness of metals and their wearing properties under 
various conditions. An elaboration of what goes on in the regions of 
thermo-electricity and the investigation of the influence of inner cleavage 


planes are weighty problems of metals.** Further X-ray research on 


the arrangement of atoms ought to make possible even more synthetic 


products ; for example, the preparation of alloys of a better type. 

The next most important question for minerology and geology in 
the foundation of the science of dynamic geology, is a theory of the 
causes and processes of geological change. With regard to the earth 
and the process of its formation, we still await an epochmaking inspira- 
tion from geological chemistry, though one often draws conclusions 
from the distribution of the elements in an ore as to the circumstances 


of its formation and its eventual destiny.” 


In organic chemistry, interest has centered especially on the discover, 
of biologically important substances. Protein and enzyme research 


workers desire above everything else to find a completely valid argument 
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for the constitution of some of the most simply constructed proteins 
and for further advances in the purification and determination of the 
structure of enzymes.* Various cell constitutents necessary for life may 
already be obtained on a large scale and have been made accessible as 
remedies, but not nearly enough.** There is yet much to be done in the 
region of the therapeutic effectiveness of organic arsenic-antimony com- 
pounds and in the treatment of tropical diseases.** Another important 
problem in need of solution is in the technical aspects of organic chem- 
istry in the production of artificial fibers, synthetic plastics, fatty deriva- 
tives, etc., as well as in the utilization of all the raw materials and 
by-products at one’s disposal, for the support of life and household 
uses.** One might say that we are at the beginning of a new technical 
age in which wood as a raw material plays the most important role. 
\mong its uses are artificial silk, cellulose wool, xylose liquid fuels, and 
so forth.** In order that there may be further progress in this field, it 
is true that the gaps in our knowledge must be filled quickly.” It is above 
all of the greatest economic importance that reforestation be improved 
through the most purposeful tree-culture according to the most 


modern methods known from our scientific inheritance.*' 


One of the weightiest of future problems of biochemistry and biology 
is the investigation of the interplay of biological and chemical functions. 
Our knowledge in respect to what happens between the primary and 
final stages of physiological substance and energy changes is as yet full 
of holes. The role of free-acid has been over-estimated. The inter- 
mediary substance—energy changes will be controlled far more readily 
through the chemical properties of hydrogen.** The distinction between 
the reactions that imitate im vitro and those which can only be discovered 
in vitro remains one of the primary questions of biochemistry. True, it 
is possible to prepare synthetically a series of biological substances, but 
the synthetic methods of the organism are entirely unknown.** Vitamin 
and hormone research has greatly enlarged our knowledge of the nature 


of the “bio-catalysts”, that are effective in reactions within the living 
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cell,** but the question as to the source and mode of action of these bio- 
catalysts in individual cases as well as the cause of the successful inter- 
action of innumerable catalyzers in the healthy organism is as yet un- 
answered. The clarification of the inner structure and function in the 
system of active principles, as they are produced by the living cell, 
would be the crowning achievement of natural scientific research.** Our 
laws of nutrition are vet imperfect. Historical review of the nutrit:on of 
man in the Stone Age stands in contradiction to the modern vitam'n 
and hormone laws; it would contribute much towards the clarification 
of these difficulties, if it were possible to compare the nutritional be- 
havior of the still living, isolated, primitive, folk groups by modern 
biological, chemical, and medical methods.** 

In the field of medicine, research as to the defense mechanism of the 
living organism against infection is of utmost urgency, as well as further 
investigation of the virus illnesses. Progress in the treatment of cancer 
by means of chemical therapy must be attained, especially in cases where 
surgery can no longer help.** The questions of the cause of irregular 
growth in cancer and of certain fatal blood diseases require solu- 
tions.** These, however, assume a much deeper penetration into the 
secrets of normal growth. This secret in itself provides a sufficiently 
difficult riddle since it first depends on the harmonious coéperation of 


unknown factors.*® 
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Robert J. Moore, President of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists, addressed the luncheon meeting on June sixth of the Canadian 
Chemical Convention in London, Ontario. The convention was held 
from June fifth to June eighth, under the auspices of the Canadian 
Institute of Chemistry, the Canadian Chemical Association, and the 
Canadian Section of the Society of Chemical Industry. President 
Moore brought greetings from THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists and talked on the aims and objectives of our professional or- 
ganization. Dr. Otto Maas, F.A.I.C., president of the Canadian 
Institute of Chemistry presided at this luncheon. 

Following the luncheon meeting, President Moore spoke on “The 
Chemist in the Paint and Varnish Industry” before the Industrial and 
Engineering Section. 
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The Young Chemist and the 


Government Service 
By Louis Marshall, F.A.1.C. 


The fifth of a series of articles dealing with the opportunities 
for the chemist in the Government Service. 


The Industrial Farm Products Research Division 


HE Industrial Farm Products Research Division has worked out 

a nitric acid process for separating high grade cellulose from sugar- 
cane bagasse, which is the residue remaining after the juice of the 
sugarcane has been expressed. The cellulose obtained is of sufficiently 
high quality to be used as the basic material in the production of rayon. 
\ commercial firm in Hawati has set up a plant for the production of 
cellulose by this process. 

The Division has a large continuous-process retort for the destruc- 
tive distillation of farm wastes, such as nut shells, fruit pits, and raisin 
seeds, in the field laboratory at Ames, lowa. Tar oils are prepared 
from waste material, and their value in insecticidal work studied. This 
is but one of the many fields of investigation carried out by the Division 
to discover new industrial applications for the by-products of the farm. 
Indeed, this broad field of research has assumed such great importance 
that the four regional laboratories were expressly established for the 
purpose of conducting investigations in it on a vastly greater scale than 
had heretofore been possible. 

One section of the Division is engaged in research work on lignin, 
a major constituent of wood and crop wastes. The lignin is removed 
from cellulose in the production of paper pulp and is a waste product 
of the paper mills. .\ method for the manufacture of a useful commodity 
trom this material would be welcomed by the industry. The studies 
of lignin are carried out with this end in view. The section worked 
out a modification of Wilstatter’s fuming hydrochloric acid method for 
the determination of lignin in plant material. It demonstrated that 
sulphite liquor, a lignin product which is produced in enormous quan- 
tities in paper mills, can be treated with aqueous ammonia under pressure 
at a temperature of 220 degrees centigrade to produce an organic nitro- 
genous fertilizer. The latter has been found to be nontoxic to plants 
and its nitrogen content of approximately eleven per cent is available to 


them. If no other practical difficulties stand in the way, the product 
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may find wide uses as a fertilizer material. The publication reporting 
> 
3 


this work appears in the Journal of Agricultural Research, volume 53, 
page 209. 

There is another section which devotes its time to industrial fermenta- 
tions, studying, among other things, the fermentative production of 
dextrolactic acid from glucose by selected strains of yeast. Lactic acid 
has an asymetric carbon atom, and by suitable fermentation of glucose, 
it is possible to obtain that form of the acid which rotates the plane 
of polarized light to the right. The lactic acid which is prepared syn- 
thetically is, of course, always optically inactive, consisting of equal 
parts of the dextro and levo forms. The complex factors which are 
involved in the production by fermentation of other organic acids, as 
gluconic and citric, are being studied. The work is of great practical 
importance. This section requires the services not only of chemists, 
but also of mycologists or specialists in fungi. 

In connection with its work on weed-killers, the Division set up a 
semi-industrial electrochemical plant for the manufacture of sodium 
chlorate. This salt is an important herbicide, and the intention is to 
make it available to farmers at low cost. 

\nother ‘investigation carried out by the Industrial Farm Products 
Division has dealt with the mildew-proofing of cotton fabrics designed 
for outdoor use. It was found that precipitation of chromium hydroxide 
on cotton duck imparted little or no mildew resistance. On the other 
hand, the precipitation of copper compounds alone or in combination 
with chromium and iron produced a fabric which showed considerable 
resistance to the development of mildew. 

A different field of research has been concerned with the leather indus- 
try. Experiments have been carried out to discover which antiseptic 
chemicals may be added, in very small quantities, to salt to make the 
latter more effective as a preservative for hides and skins. A solution 
of this problem would help to reduce an annual loss of about ten million 
dollars from spoilage and waste of hides due to poor curing. A great 
deal of experimental work has led to the conclusion that salt, containing 
0.5 per cent sodium silicofluoride and 0.1 per cent paranitrophenol, con- 
stituted an efficient preservative. One of the discoveries of the section 
dealing with leather and tanning materials was that the rotting of 
leather bookbindings may be prevented by the substitution of chrome- 
tanned for vegetable tanned leathers. The United States Government 
Printing Office has utilized this knowledge by buying, instead of the 
usual vegetable tanned leather, a supply of full chrome-tanned sheep- 
skin leather for bookbinding purposes. 
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\s stated before, the type of work which is carried out by the Indus- 
trial Farm Products Division will be greatly expanded when the four 
regional laboratories begin to function. The problem of finding the 
means to utilize agricultural products for non-food purposes is one of 
vast economic importance. Its solution will provide profitab!e outlets 
for those products now occurring in surplus amounts. It is noteworthy 
that, although scientists of varying specialties will work in this field, 
the men who have been chosen to direct the regional laboratories are 
all chemists ; eloquent proof of the reliance placed upon their profession 


as a weapon in attacking the problems of modern agriculture. 


y The Naval Stores Research Division 

The Naval Stores Research Division conducts investigations designed 
to bring to light new uses for pine gum products. The time-honored 
commodities obtained from pine gum have, up to now, been turpentine 
and rosin. These products are of vast commercial importance, rosin 
being used in the manufacture of linoleum and dark varnishes, in paper 
sizing, and in soap making; turpentine, in the manufacture of paints, 
varnishes, and lacquers, and as a solvent for other purposes. 

The Division has recentiy obtained from pine gum a number of other 
liquid and solid fractions which seem to offer possibilities of commercial 
use. One of the fractions obtained is light colored, rosin-like, and 
contains a large proportion of stable acids like pimaric. Its properties 
may make it more valuable than ordinary rosin for the manufacture 
of high grade soaps. Other fractions isolated from pine gum may 
be useful in varnish making and as paper size. 

One of the commercially important problems investigated by the Divi- 
sion, was the discoloration which turpentine undergoes when it is stored 
in the usual iron tanks for a year or more. This discoloration, which 
lowers the value of the turpentine, is due to the action of the iron on it. 
Experiments showed, however, that if the product were water free, 
it could be stored in full closed containers for at least one and one-half 
years without appreciable change. It was also shown that hydrated 
oxalic acid, suspended by a cotton bag in turpentine containing free 
water, protected the turpentine from discoloration when it was stored 
in the iron container. The feasibility of employing this method on a 
larger scale is to be determined. One of the questions which must be 
answered before the method is recommended is whether or not the oxalic 
acid contaminates the turpentine. 

In its efforts to find new uses for rosin, the Division is conducting 


researches to determine the value of copper and other metallic resinates 
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as mildew-proofing agents for cotton fabrics. The possibility of using 
resinates as carriers of insecticidal metallic salts is also being investi- 
gated in codperation with other bureaus of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Copper salts of rosin acids have been observed to exert a stimu- 
lating effect on plant growth. This rather unexpected phenomenon is 
being studied further in co6peration with the bureau of Plant Industry 


The Protein and Nutrition Research Division 

The Protein and Nutrition Research Division has gained a fine 
reputation for the quality of its biochemical work on proteins, and for 
its investigations of the problems of nutrition. Some time ago, the 
Division reported that the treatment of casein with dilute alkali, the 
agent commonly used for its preparation for scientific purposes, resulted 
in the destruction of cystine. The latter is a nutritionally essential 
amino acid and therefore one of the most important constituents of the 
casein. The fact was thus brought out that the use of casein, “purified” 
with dilute alkali, necessarily led to erroneous conclusions in feeding tests. 

Studies have been made on the digestibility of casein which is con 
sidered to be a complete protein, since it appears to contain the nutri- 
tionally essential amino acids. It is used to supply the protein require- 
ments in basal rations for feeding experiments in vitamin work, and 
as a standard of comparison in determining the nutritive value of differ- 
ent protein foods. It was shown that casein, when digested with the 
enzyme trypsin in slightly alkaline medium, liberates cystine, which 
however is partly destroyed by the alkali. When the digestion of casein 
with trypsin was carried out in a slightly acid medium of pH 6.8, the 
cystine was liberated more gradually. It was not destroyed in the acid 
medium, however, and its full amount could be recovered. It was also 
found that the digestion of casein was not as complete when a different 
enzyme, pepsin, was employed. <A study of the action of alkali on 
cystine disclosed that when trypsin was present in the mixture, the 
destruction of the amino acid was three times greater than when trypsin 
was absent. It was also shown that the destruction of cystine was 
greater with sodium hydroxide than with sodium carbonate. All these 
and other experimental data on proteins are steps in the process of 
gaining information regarding their digestibility when eaten by animals. 
Although the experiments are carried out in vitro, they are carefully 
controlled and the comparative results find practical application in animal 
nutrition work. One of the recent contributions of the Division appeared 
in the Proceedings of the American Society of Biological Chemists. It 


dealt with the researches on the digestibility of proteins in vitro, and gave 
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the rate of liberation of cystine on the tryptic digestion of casein. It 
also presented experimental data regarding the stability of cystine in 
ligestion mixtures at different pH values. 

Che work of the Division on proteins and nutrition, led to the novel 
observation that those amino acids are nutritionally essential which, in 
metabolism, are nonsugar-forming. The amino acids which are sugar 
formers are dispensable in nutrition with the possible exception of those 
containing sulphur. 


The chemists of the Division devoted some time to working out a 
method for the determination of total amino acids in flour. The proce- 
dure of hydrolyzing the protein directly cannot be utilized with food 


materials like flour because the starch and other nonprotein substances 


present decompose the amino acids, cystine, tryptophane, and histidine, 


during the hydrolosis. The direct hydrolosis method can be applied 
only to purified proteins. The procedure adopted was to remove quan- 
titatively the nitrogenous compounds by treating the flour with suitable 
solvents. The extracts obtained were then hydrolyzed to their amino 
acids. Analyses, by this method, of white commercial wheat flour and 
whole wheat flour, revealed that the percentage of cystine, tryptophane, 
tyrosine, lysine, and arginine were larger in the former. 

One of the problems on which the Division is engaged, the study of 
toxic organic selenium compounds, is of outstanding importance to 
agriculture and to public health. These compounds are found in plants 
grown on seleniferous soils. For example, the protein of wheat grown on 
such soil contains a selenium compound, and experimental work on its 
isolation and identification is continuing. The selenium appears to be 
in stable combination; either a ring structure or attached to several 
carbon atoms in its most highly oxidized form. The question has not 
yet been answered, but further experimental work will probably eluci- 
date the structural formula of the compound. 

One of the methods employed by the investigators was to hydrolyze 
with sulphuric acid the gluten obtained from toxic wheat. The resulting 
nuixture of amino acids was fractionated and that portion which con- 
tained most of the selenium together with leucine and phenylalanine was 
treated with mercuric chloride. The precipitate which formed contained 
practically all the selenium. The separation of the selenium compound 
from the mercury has not as yet been accomplished. One publication 
reporting this work appears in volume 14, page 130, of Cereal Chemistry. 


Selenium occupies a very prominent position in soil chemistry of the 
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present day because it has been found to be injurious to humans and to 
animals when taken in sufficient quantity. After many years of investi- 
gation, selenium was found to be the cause of the western states’ live- 
stock disabilities, like alkali disease and blind staggers. The element 
is widely distributed throughout the soils of the world, and the extent 
of the toxicity of vegetation grown on such soils must be carefully 
determined. The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils is, in fact, engaged 
in determining the extent of the presence of selenium in the principal 
agricultural soils of the United States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. From 
present knowledge, it appears that the element presents a problem in 
those seleniferous soils which are not exposed to much rainfall. Where 
the rainfall is heavy, the selenium compounds are removed by percolation 
through the soil. It may be mentioned in this connection that the findings 
of the United States Public Health Service indicate that humans are not 


likely to get enough selenium in their ordinary diets to cause toxicity. 


The Chemical Engineering Research Division 

One of the tasks of the Chemical Engineering Research Division is 
the study of agricultural dust explosions. In this respect, its work is 
analogous to the Bureau of Mines under whose auspices researches on 
industrial dust explosions are carried out. Agricultural dust explosions 
happen too frequently throughout the country. In one year these dis- 
asters caused the death of twenty persons and the injury of fifty, besides 
being responsible for property damage of about one million dollars. 

The menace of the explosions lies not only in the destruction of life 
and property, but also in the fact that one never knows when they will 
take place. The conditions which must be obtained before an explosion 
of organic dust clouds occurs have not been fully determined, and re- 
searches directed toward the removal of this ever-present danger must 
continue. The various explosions which have occurred recently through- 
out the country have each been investigated and found to be caused by 
grain dust, soybean dust, aluminum powder, fertilizer dust, wood dust, 
or in one case, hexane vapor. The latter was the cause of a serious 
explosion in a soybean processing plant in Chicago. In this plant the 
soybeans were treated to obtain oil, meal, and other products. The 
oil was extracted from the ground beans by means of the inflammable 
solvent hexane. An ignition of dust clouds present around the grinding 
machinery flashed to an adjoining section where hexane vapors were 
present, and the explosion which resulted caused the death of eleven men 
and the injury of forty-five. 
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In order to learn more about the causes of such disasters, the Divi- 
sion operates a test structure at the experimental farm at Arington, 
Virginia; where controlled experimental dust explosions can be pro- 
duced. A great deal of information has already been obtained by this 
method, and although the knowledge of the causes and prevention of 
dust explosions is far from complete, enough is known about them to 
conduct educational work on means for their prevention. The Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils has a staff of experts who deliver lectures before 
suitable audiences on methods of dust explosion prevention. These lec- 
tures are illustrated by visual demonstrations such as lantern slides and 
motion pictures. They have been presented before important groups 
like the National Safety Congress, the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, and the Society of Grain Elevator Superintendents of North 
\merica. Appropriate trade journals give wide circulation to the les- 
sons learned at these meetings. In addition, conferences are held with 
representatives of manufacturing firms on putting into practical applica- 
tion the results of the researches of the Bureau on the prevention of dust 
explosions. An article which presents an interesting discussion of the 
problem was published in a recent issue of The Scientific American. lt 
is entitled, “When Dust Goes Up in Smoke”. 

The study of farm fires is a related problem to which the Division 
is directing its attention. The tendency of hay to ignite spontaneously 
is being studied. It was found that one lot of chopped hay, principally 
alfalfa, had a temperature of ninety degrees centigrade below its surface, 
seven days after storing. The observed effects of the storage were, 
not only a thorough drying of the hay, but also a browning of the central 
portion which had lost much of its feeding value. Preliminary studies 
have led to the tentative conclusion that the spontaneous ignition of hay 
may be due to the oxidation of very unstable unsaturated organic com 


pounds formed in the hay by micro-organisms. 


The Fertilizer Research Division 

The Fertilizer Research Division investigates problems of fundamen 
tal importance to the agricultural life of the nation. A thorough study of 
fertilizers requires all the tools of modern physical chemistry, X-ray ana- 
lysis, crystallography and spectro-analysis, as well as a knowledge of the 
action of catalysts, those “agents provocateur”, of chemistry. The early 
work of the Division on the search for efficient catalysts for the produc- 
tion of ammonia from mixtures of nitrogen and hydrogen met with suc- 
cess. The synthetic ammonia industry in the United States is today firmly 


established. 
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The present studies of the Division on the subject of catalysts have 
been extended with the object of acquiring an understanding of the 
fundamental principles underlying catalytic action. Catalysis plays an 
important role in the manufacture of synthetic fertilizers, and a fuller 
knowledge of the principles governing catalysis would no doubt lead 
to the production of better fertilizers at less cost. The titles of some of 
the recent publications of the division on the subject of catalysis give a 
clue to the contents and caliber of the work. One article appearing in 
volume 57, page 1631, of the Journal of the American Chemical Society 
is entitled, “The Adsorption of Hydrogen by Iron Synthetic Ammonia 
Catalyst”. Another appearing in the same volume of the Journal, page 
2732, is entitled, “The application of Polanyi’s Potential Theory to the 
Van der Waal’s Adsorption of Gases on Iron Synthetic Ammonia Cata- 
lysts”. A third article, appearing in the Transactions of the Third 
International Congress of Soil Science, is entitled, “The Specific Cata- 
lytic Role of Molybdenum and Vanadium in Nitrogen Fixation and 
\mide Utilization by Azobacter”. 


The Fertilizer Research Division has a section devoted to X-ray and 
crystallography. Recently, it studied by means of X-ray diffraction 
analysis, the molecular structure of alunite, which is a natural hydrated 
basic potassium alum having the formula Al,(SO,),, K, SO,, 2A1,Q,. 
8H. ). Also, the effects of X-rays on corn seeds and tobacco plants 
were determined, this work being carried out in codperation with the 


Bureau of Plant Industry 


\n investigation of the reaction NO, plus H.O to give 2HNO.,, 


he two gram mole 


revealed that the heat involved in the formation of t 
cules of nitrous acid exceeded 10,000 calories. This was determined by 
means of the ultraviolet absorption spectra. In connection with the 
work, it was found that nitrous acid in the gaseous phase can be pre- 


cisely determined by an optical method 


\s a result of extended research work on magnesium compounds 
for fertilizer materials, the synthesis of new compounds of urea with 
magnesium sulphate and magnesium nitrate has been accomplished. 
These high-nitrogen compounds may be found not to have the undesir- 
able properties of urea itself, and since they contain a secondary plant 
nutrient, magnesium, they may become very desirable for fertilizer 
use. In this connection, it may be stated that the division produces 


new and promising fertilizer materials in semi-commercial quantities 1 
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order to demonstrate to the industry the feasibility of making them 
on a large scale. 

\fter the fertilizers have been prepared, and are ready to be sold, it is 
necessary that methods be standardized for their analysis so that the 
quality can be determined. To this end, the Fertilizer Research Divi- 
sion codperates with the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 
in devising methods of analysis. The work is very complex because 
most of the fertilizers which are sold to farmers are mixtures, and the 
constituents tend to segregate, thus making it difficult to obtain a true 


average sample. The segregation of the various materials in the ferti- 


lizer is also troublesome from another point of view. it tends to pre- 
vent uniformity in the fertilization of the soil by the farmer. 

Necessary constituents present in one part of the soil will be lacking 
in another. In order to overcome this defect, the division worked out 
a method of granulating a particular fertilizer so that each grain con- 
tains the different fertilizer elements in the same proportion. The method 
has been found to be applicable to the granulation of any commercial 
fertilizer mixture, and it also can be made to yield any desired size of 
grain. Here again is illustrated the intensely practical nature of the 
work of the Department of Agriculture. The prob!ems of the farm 
are tackled with all the tools of modern physical chemistry, thermo- 
dynamics, statistical analysis, chemistry, crystallography, and other 
scientific methods which give promise of yielding a solution of the mat- 
ters investigated. The consumer as well as the farmer ultimate'y reaps 
the harvest of this fine work. The researches of the Department on 
fertilizers are particularly important since without their use, large scale 


planting is almost always unsuccessful. 


Soil Chemistry and Physics Research Division 

One of the activities of the Soil Chemistry and Physics Research 
Division is a study of the occurrence and distribution of selenium in the 
soils of the United States. Technical Bulletin 482 of the Department 
of Agriculture, published by the Division, contains the first detailed 
report on this subject, and is well worth reading because of the great 
importance attached to this element in present day soil chemistry. 
Further discussions of this subject are presented in Technical Bulletins 
530 and 601. The division studies the extent of the presence of the 
toxic element in the soils of the nation. The determination of the 
structural form in which selenium occurs and its relationship to other 
constituents of plants or plant products is attempted by the Protein an.] 
Nutrition Research Division. 
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Investigstions in soil chemistry have made it increasingly apparent 
that trace elements, those generally present in soils to the extent of 
only a few parts per million, and always overlooked in an ordinary 
analysis, are important in plant nutrition and even have their effects 
upon the food value of agricultural products. The division is working 
on the project of determining quantitatively the proportions of such 
elements as arsenic, copper, cobalt, nickel, zinc, barium, chromium, 
and vanadium in soils. The influences of these and other more com- 
monly occurring elements upon soil behavior are closely studied. It is 
interesting to recall that some of the pioneer workers in agricultural 
chemistry felt intuitively that a study of only the common elements in 
soils was of limited value and was likely to lead to grossly imaccurate 
conclusions when used as a basis in planning a course of action in agri- 
culture. They sensed that which later was actually proven to be true, 
that elements occurring only in traces exerted influences upon the soil 
and its products which could not be neglected. 

Much of the work of the division involves investigations of inorganic 
sol colloids which are the active components of all soils. This field of 
research requires the services of physicists as well as chemists. 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils employs a large staff of chemists 
to carry on its diversified activities. There are eleven principal chem- 
ists, thirty-one senior chemists, fifteen chemists, forty-two associate 
chemists, thirty-five assistant chemists, and twenty-one junior chemists, 
making a total of one hundred and fifty-five. These figures are, of 
course, subject to constant change through additions of personnel, trans- 
fers, resignations, etc. In addition, there are many other professional 
employees who are classified as physicists, engineers, toxicologists, bac- 
teriologists, and so on. There are also many technical employees doing 
work of a subordinate nature, who hold ratings in the various grades of 


the Sub-professional Service. 


® @ ®@ 


Invitation 

Members of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTs are cordially 
invited to visit the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation exhibit in the 
Glass Center Building at the World’s Fair by Mr. Jan S. Irvine, direc- 
tor of the Fiberglas exhibit. 

A complete Fiberglas manufacturing unit has been installed in the 
exhibit. A fabric loom is operated to show how the threads spun from 
molten glass are woven into Fiberglas textiles. Special exhibits will 


illustrate the applications of Fiberglas textiles in the chemical industry. 
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Opportunities for Women Chemists 
By M. R. Bhagwat, F.A.I.C. 
A SYMPOSIUM was held on April 15, 1939, under the auspices 


»f Connecticut College and the Institute of Women's Profes- 
sional Relations at New London, Connecticut, to discuss opportun‘ties 
for women chemists. Dr. Emma P. Carr, Professor of Chemistry, 
Mount Holyoke College, presided at the morning session. Miss Ruth 
O’Brien, Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
and Dr. William J]. Hale, research consultant, presented papers. Dr. 
Robert E. Rose, technical director, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com- 


pany, was unable to attend and his paper was read by Dr. Carr. 


During the afternoon session, Dr. Esther Batchelder, professor o 
home economics, Rhode Island State College, presided. Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose, Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. Walter 5 
Landis, vice-president American Cyanamid Company; and Dr. Hans 
T. Clarke, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, 
gave their views regarding possibilities of employment for women 
chemists. Dr. Wanda Kk. Farr, Bovce Thompson Institute, concluded 
the session with a summary of the thoughts presented. 

The following important points were brought out which should be 
of interest to women chemists: 

1. City, state and federal governments in their various departments, 
such as Education, Health, Sanitation, Home Economics, etc., employ 
women chemists. It was suggested that candidates should keep in 
touch with civil service announcements and where no preference of 
sex is mentioned, an attempt should be made to get on the various 
qualifying lists. 

2. Recent graduates would find a knowledge of languages, typing, 
stenography, or other supplementary office routine helpful in securing 
employment. 

3. Post-graduate students have better opportunities to enter into 
fundamental research in endowed institutions and teaching. The field 
most desirable for women chemists would be food, cosmetics, biochem- 
istry, and certain divisions of textile chemistry. 

4. The field of nutrition gives unlimited opportunities for women 
chemists as technicians, organizers, or managers. 

5. Women trained in chemistry and having suitable qualifications 
could find employment as librarians, translators, literature abstracters, 


editorial workers, and office assistants to chemical executives. 
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6. Due to physical limitations, women will find it difficult to secure 
employment in industrial laboratories, preference usually being given 
to men. 

7. Continuance or discontinuance of employment due to matrimony 
was considered an important factor in the cases of women employed 
in the industry. This may not prove a serious factor when women are 
employed in teaching, pure research, or certain divisions of government 
service. 

Although possessing an adequate knowledge of chemistry, every 
individual will need sufficient instruction in the technique of securing 
employment. Continuance of employment will depend upon the breadth 
of educat‘un, culture, and ability to prove useful to the employer. 

The chemical profession is deeply indebted to Dr. Katharine Blunt, 
President of Connecticut College, and Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, 
director, Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, and their asso- 


ciates, for arranging this interesting and important meeting. 


® ® ® 


Shortage of Engineers in Germany 

\ survey made in Germany recently shows a potential shortage of 
engineers, according to Combustion (New York), which reports a dis- 
cussion in Zeitschrift des Vereines deutscher Ingenieure. The number 
of engineering students in the German technical high schools is about 
forty-four per cent of that in 1928 and in the universities about fifty-two 
per cent. On the other hand, the figures for medicine are one hundred 
and seventy-nine per cent, for theology one hundred and sixty-seven 
per cent and for political economy sixty-five per cent. This leads to 
the assumption that there is a trend toward preparation for those callings 
which offer an independent living. 

In 1933 there were approximately 250,000 engineers of all kinds in 
Germany. Yearly replacements are figured normally at 4000 to cover 
deaths, retirements, etc., although this figure should increase because 
many older engineers are still in active service because of the shortage 
of younger men. Added to this are the requirements to take care of 
technological advancements, estimated at 6000 engineers, making a 
total yearly requirement of 10,000 engineers. The present output of 
the engineering schools will fall far short of meeting this demand. 

In an effort to induce more young men to take up the study of engi- 
neering, financial assistance for those lacking the necessary funds is 
being offered by. manufacturing groups, the VDI, and a student works 
program of the government. 
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Charles R. Elp 


THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM!sTs deeply regrets the death of 
Charles R. Ely, F.A.1.C., who passed away February 22, 1939. He 
was born at Columbus, Ohio, February 20, 1870. Throughout his pro- 
fessional life, Dr. Ely was deeply interested in the education of the deaf 

Dr. Ely was granted the A.B. degree by Yale University in 1891; 
the M.A. from Gallaudet College in 1892; the A.M. from Yale Uni- 


f 


versity in 1897; and the Ph.D. from Columbian Un-versity (now George 
Washington University) in 1900. 

Following his graduation, Dr. Ely was an instructor ac Gallaudet 
College, a part of Columbia Institute for the Deaf, until 1912. From 
1912 to 1913 he was principal at the Maryland Institute for the Deaf 
and in 1913 he returned to Gallaudet College, attaining the rank of 
vice-president and professor of Natural Science, where he remained 
until his death. He was the author of various papers and articles on 


entomological subjects, and on education for the deaf. 


Arthur Edward Bill 


On March 16, 1939, American chemistry lost by the death of Pro- 
fessor Arthur Edward Hill, F.A.1-C., a man loved as a teacher for 
his kindness, his friendship and his benevolence, and respected in re- 
search for the quality and the quantity of his contributions to chemical 
knowledge. 

Professor Hill’s extraordinary aptitude as a chemist and as an ad- 
munistrator has been recognized in many ways. He had been chair- 
man of the Chemistry Department at New York University, acting 
dean of University College, chairman of the New York Section of 
the American Chemical Society, Councilor of the Amefican Chemical 
Society, chairman of the Division of Physical and Inorganic Chemistry, 
and associate editor of the Journal of the American Chemical Society. 

Dr. Hill received his A.B. and his A.M. degrees at New York Uni- 
versity and his Ph.D. under Gatterman at Freiburg, Germany, in 1903. 
In 1904 he returned to his alma mater as an instructor, and thereafter 
rose steadily through the various academic ranks, succeeding Profes- 
sor Arthur B. Lamb as head of the department. He served in this 
capacity until his death. Meanwhile, he was also professor of chem- 
istry at New Jersey Ccllege of Pharmacy (1906-1919), and during the 
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war years he was associated with the Chemical Warfare Service at 
Washington, where he performed and directed valuab‘e investigations 
on protection against mustard gas. Twice, in 1932-3 and in 1935-6, 
he acte 1 as dean of University College. Each time, he filled the office 
with extraordinary ability and, each time, relinquished it with joy that 
he might get back to his laboratory and to his students. 

His contributions to chemical literature comprise over fifty articles 
and books. He was the first to publish results showing the incon- 
stancy of the classical solubility product. His first work on three com- 
ponent systems is already a classic in chemical literature; the work on 
the distrib’’tion of silver perchlorate between organic solvents and 
water was early cited as evidence for complete dissociation of salts in 
water. With Professor M. A. Rosanoff, he developed the modern 
modification of the Volhard analysis for chlorides. His work includes 
many reports on other methods of analysis, and on solubility relation- 
ships and applications of the phase rule in the study of heterogeneous 
systems. In these fields his eminence was unquestioned. He con- 


tributed a chapter to the Treatise on Physical Chemistry, edited by 


Professor H. S. Taylor, and was contributing editor to the /nterna- 
tional Critical Tables. ‘ 
In addition to membership in the American Chemical Society and 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, Professor Hiil was also a 
Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, Phi Lambda Upsilon, 
Delta Phi, lota Alpha, The Chemists’ Club, and Deutsche Chemische 
Gesellschaft. 

The influence Dr. Hill exerted on the initiation and on the growth 
and development of research at his alma mater is freely acknowleged 
by his associates. His extraordinary devotion to his work and to his 
students, to honesty and to scholarship will be remembered for a long 


time by the many who have felt the influence of his personality. 





It has always seemed to me that affiliation with Tue \MERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMIsTs is more than merely the “joining of another 
organization”. It ties in so closely with the welfare and aims of our 
practice, it is so intimately connected with the maintenance of its 
high standards and integrity, that it becomes as necessary to our profes- 
sional life as is the American Chemical Society to our scientific 
Robert | 3 Moore. 


progress. 
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Reports to the Annual Meeting of 
the American Institute of Chemists 


For the year ending April 30, 1939. 


Report of the Secretary 


I am pleased to submit this report of 
activities of Tue AMERICAN oF INsTI- 
ruTeE oF CHEMIsTS during the season 
of 1938-1939 

The National Council held nine meet- 
ings during the year with an average 
attendance of nine councilors. 

The following actions upon the mem- 
bership were taken 


Elections 


Fellows 142 
Associates 12 
Juniors 42 
Students 3 

Total 199 


Loss of Membership 


Resignations 


Fellows 18 
Associates 2 
Juniors 3 
Students 1 
Total 24 
Dropped 0 
De cased 
Honorary Members 3 
Fellows 10 
Total 13 
Reinstated 
Fellows 1 
Tx ital Loss 36 
Net Increase 163 


Actions 
\ssociates raised to Fellows 1 


Juniors raised to Fellows 2 


Total Membership 
May 1, 1938 May 1,1939 


Honorary 16 7 
Life 3 3 
Fellows 1083 1201 
Associates 95 104 
Juniors 98 135 
Students 6 8 

1295 1458 


We have today the largest member- 
ship in the history of the Institut: 
and it is most satisfactory to note that, 
notwithstanding the continued unem- 
ployment situation in the chemical pro- 
fessional field, the increase in member- 
ship during the present year was only 
seven less than in the previous year 

The reports of the president, the 
the treasurer, the chapters, the various 
committees, and the editor of THF 
CueEMIstT will indicate the wide activities 
of the Institute and need not be re- 
peated in this report. 

It is again a great pleasure to me to 
thus publically express my appreciation 
of the valuable and loyal service of my 
assistant, Miss V. F. Kimball, both in 
her assistance to me as secretary and 
in her capable capacity as editor of THE 
CHEMIST 


Howarp S. NemmMan, Secretary 


Report of the Committee on Patents 


A progress report for this committee 


was presented by the chairman, Dr 
Gilbert E. Seil. A complete report will 
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be prepared for the Fall meeting of the 
Council, and will appear in a later 
issue of THe CHEMIST. 
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Treasurer’s Report 


Schedule of Income and Expenses 


For the year ending April 30, 1939. 


INCOME Badges, Medals, Tokens 44.61 
Members Dues. 1938-1939 $5,689.10 Council Meeting Expenses 79.80 
Less Reserve tor Chapter Membership Expenses 359.68 
Refunds 355.97 Telephone and Telegraph 27.07 
Postage 233.83 
Net Income From Dues $5. 333.1 Stationery and Printing 326.25 
Accounting 100.00 
The Chemist Publication Net Banquet Cost 13.85 
Income from Chemist Advisory Council 
Advertising $ 644.05 Contributions 111.99 
Income from Reserve for Delinquent Dues, 
Subscriptions 1,897.30 Written Off 160.50 
Christmas Bonuses 35.00 
Gross Income $2 541.35 Interest on Note 5.00 
Less Cost of Licensing Committee 
Publishing 2906.07 Expense 123.96 
Net Loss on The Chemist 364.72 Secretary Expense 58.37 
General Expenses 0.24 
Total Income for Year $4,968 41 
Total Expenses for Yea $4,581.25 
EXPENSES 
Office Rent $ 600.00 
Office Light 27.84 NET INCOME FOR 
Office Salaries 2,150.75 YEAR ENDED APRII 
Social Security Taxes 21.51 30, 1939 $ 387.16 
Other Taxes 1.00 
Auditor’s Report, 1938-1939 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS’ was verified by reconciliation with the 
233 Broadway bank statement and satisfactory 


New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 

Pursuant to your instructions, I have 
audited your books and records for the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1939, and 
submit herewith a Balance Sheet as at 
that date together with a statement of 
Income and Expenses for the year and 
a statement of Cash Receipts and Dis- 
bursements. 

Public Bank 


Cash in the National 


vouchers were presented for all items 
receivable from 
members for the from 1935 to 
1939 amounts to $1404.00 against which 


under audit. Dues 


years 
there was sct up an arbitrary reserve 
of 50 per cent for bad and delinquent 
accounts. 

The excess of income over expenses 
for the vear amounted to $387.16. This 
income of $1654.79 
The difference 


compares with an 


for the previous year. 
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Was occasioned mainly 


there were special contributions of 
$1112.00 in the previous year and that 
the CHEMIsT publication showed an in- 
year as against a 
The ac- 


CHEMIST 


come of $590.68 last 
loss of $364.72 for this year. 
tual 
lor both 


cost of publishing the 


was equal but 


} 


SUl)- 


years almost 
advertising and 


$800.00 this 


the income from 


scriptions fell off about 
vear 

April 30, 
1939, was $2120.09 and represents an in- 
This 


amount as shown in the 


The Surplus account on 


crease of $387.16 tor the year 


increase is the 


schedule of income and expenses 


Report of the Committee on 


During the past vear, the Committee 


on Unemployment of THe AMERICAN 
Institute oF CHEMIstTs has devoted 
attention to the activities of 
Advisory Council, Inc The 


members of the 


its entire 
(Chemist 
committee attended 
meetings of the national council of the 
INstTitUuTE ard reported = the 
made by this new organization in assis 
ing unemployed chemists and chemical 
Several articles 


cngineers coveritz 


the work of the Council, giving statis- 


tical and other information, were pub 
for the infor- 


A MERI- 


lished in THe CHEMIST 
mation of the members of THe 
CAN INstirute or CHEMISTS 

The 


and humane 


Council is rendering necessary 


services to the chemical 
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Your total membership increased 
from 1295 on April 30, 1938 to 1458 on 
April 30, 1939 as 


schedule of membership changes. 


indicated on the 


Sheet 


related 


In my opinion, the Balance 


submitted herewith, and the 
statements of Income and Expenses to- 
gether with accompanying schcdules, 
present the financial position 


CHEM- 


correctly 
of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE O 
. 


ists on April 30, 
with the books and 


1939, and are in ac- 
cordance records 
Respectfully submitted, 


Jacos A 


Certified Public Accountan 


LICHTENFELD 


Unemployment, 1938-1939 


profession without duplicating the a 


tivities of any other existing organiza- 
tions and has successfuly demonstrated 
the usefulness of this endeavor during 
the past fifteen months of active efforts 
in bettering the lives of chemists and 
chemical engineers. 

The members of THe AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS are earnestly re- 
quested to extend their support in mrain- 
this Small con 


tributions number wil 


taining organization 
from a large i 


yield the required funds without put- 


ting the burden on any groups. is 


hoped that every member of the 
STITUTE will give his most earnest 
sideration to this worthy cause. 


M. R. Buacwat 


Progress Report of the Contact Committee for the 
Chemist Advisory Council 


In an effort to disseminate informa- 


tion concerning the nation-wide char- 


acter of the Chemist Advisory Council 
and to increase its effectiveness, your 


committee is making a survey of exist- 


ing agencies and fostering the organiza- 
tion of new ones to co-operate with the 
The 
encouraging. 


Ross A. 


Council. response has been very 


Chairman 
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Annual Report of the Committee on Licensure, 1938-1939 


This those 


committees 


being one of 
had 


INSTITUTE 


committee, 


which regularly been 


appointed by the over a 
period of years, probably did not con- 
ceive that there would be any immediate 
services when ap- 


need for its active 


pointed several months ago. Licensure 
had long been a subject under discus- 
and the 


sion in the Council 


THE 


pages < 
CHEMIsT, <he INSTITUTE journal. 
Several times proposed model acts to 


had 


prepared by other committees but none 


create a system of licensure been 


of these had finally heen accepted by thi 


Council 


Then during the year, the startling 


was made by the Penn- 


Medical 


a sample of urine con- 


announcement 
sylvania Board of Licensure, 
that to examine 
stituted the 
lowed by the equally self-indicting state- 
that the 
the ability to in 

The 


of your committee attended a conference 


practice of medicine, fol- 


ment, if true, average physi- 


cian did not 


posse ss 


terpret such reports. chairman 


with the Pennsylvania attorney general 


upon the subject Later a brief was 


filed with him in defense of the chem- 
ist on behalf of the American Chemical 
Society 

October found a conference called in 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
\. P. H. A. meeting, at the 
of the 
States of 


prior to the 
invitation 
United 
committee re- 


Surgeon General of the 
\merica. A 
port, which now appears to have heen 
fully premeditated, was presented to the 
conference. This report was so worded 
that only physicians would be recog- 
nized as being competent to direct lalo- 
ratories in which serological tests might 
be performed. This report was defeat- 


ed upon the floor 


That 


ing planned 


many encroachments were be- 


against the chemist, and 


some actually placed in effect, was 


evident. Several 


had al- 


ready passed restrictive legislation regu- 


quite States 


lating the performance of certain tests, 
other states through their Departments 
of Health, usually under control of the 
physician, were attempting to enforce 
medical direction of all clinical chem- 
istry 

This general situation, with a specific 
request from a group of chemists in the 
New 
the Council of 
TUTE oF ( 


employ of York State, prompted 
THI 


HEMISTS to 


AMERICAN INSTI- 


direct the com- 


mittee on Licensure to prepare imme- 


diately a proposed bill to license chem- 
ists, that their professional status might 
be definitely understood. 

The 


studied prior drafts of proposed legis- 


members of the Committee first 


lation, then arranged for an initial con- 


ference upon the subject. To this con- 


ference there was invited the chair- 


man of each section of the American 


Society located within the 


New York While 


rested the committee to ex- 


Chemical 
State of no obliga- 
tion upon 
tend such an invitation, the fact that the 
matter was of state wide interest to all 
chemists prompted them to seek such 
and cooperation. Three 
ings of this enlarged committee 
held all in New York City. In each 
instance, Dr. W. W. Winship, Chair- 


man of the New York City Section of 


advice mcet- 


were 


the American Chemical Society at- 


tended and contributed both critically 


and in a concrete manner. The Com- 


mittee is fully appreciative of this help. 

\s a result of these several meetings, 
a “Proposed Draft of an Amendment 
to the New York 
State” was proposed. A _ final Com- 


Education Law of 


mittee meeting was called to consider 


this draft, copies of which 


to all had 


notices of the Committce meetings. At 


were sent 


who previously received 
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this meeting held prior to the regular 
Council Meeting of the INstirute, 
representatives of the Ithaca and 
Schenectady sections of the American 
Chemical Society appeared and objected 
to a number of provisions in the pro- 
posed Act 
not been present any representatives 
of the other sections of the A. C. § 
Mr. Wm. §S 
chemist and also the Chairman of the 
New York State Republican Committee 


Up to this time there had 


Murray, a practicing 


was present by invitation 

Upon request of the Licensure Com- 
mittee, the Council again fully con- 
sidered the subject and directed the 


Committee to proceed 


Through the kindness of Mr. Murray, 
Dr. Snell and your chairman obtained 
Dr. Thomas J. 


Wilham J 


a conference with 
Mangan, Chancellor; Dt 
Walker, Vice-chancellor, and Dr 
Roland B. Woodward, all of the 
New York Regents. With them was 
discussed the need for such legis- 
lation. By them we were referred t 
Mr. Heisler and Mr. Mangan of the 
New York State Department of Edu- 
cation. These latter gentlemen reviewed 
our draft and suggested changes which 
would make it more readily workable 
and in conformity with the thoughts of 
the department in regard to enforce- 


ment details. 


A final draft was released March 24, 
1939, which can best be summarized by 
the proposed brief which was to ac- 
company the act: 


“The practice of professional 
chemistry is, at present, unregu- 
lated. It is bound on one side by 
the professional engineer who is 
licensed. It is bound on the other 
side by the practice of medicine 
and of pharmacy, beth of which 
are licensed There is no hin- 


drance at the present time to any 
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individual’s claiming to be a prop- 
erly qualified chemist and offer- 
ing his services to the public in 
general. 

“This proposed amendment to the 
education law of New York State 
is the outgrowth of several years 
consideration. The legislation is de- 
signed to require licensing of all 
who hold themselves out to serve 
the public in the practice of pro- 
fessional chemistry. The corpora- 
tion, company or individual em- 
ployer can as a rule, being ac- 
quainted with their own needs and 
able to judge the ability and ca- 
pacity of their employees, select 
men properly trained in chemistry 
and fitted to their own particular 
requirements. When however, the 
small manufacturer or the indivi- 
dual requires such service, they 
must by necessity turn their trust 
to one who practices generally, 
either as a consultant or as the pro- 
prietor of a laboratory, the services 
of which are available generally 

“The extent to which such trust 
must be placed is neither appreci- 
ated by the public who has not the 
training nor judgment to evaluate 
competency or service, nor by those 
in the profession who are shrouded 
in industrial or research labora- 
tories where competency is daily 
open to scrutiny The consultant 
will, if he has his own and his 
client’s interest at heart, refrain 
from engaging in fields in which he 
is not adequately versed. Like- 
wise, those men who principally 
furnish laboratory service will not 
undertake the examination of ma- 
terials or products unless they are 
adequately equipped with the neces- 
sary physical and mental tools. 

“The relationship of either type 


of service may, and does seriously 
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involve the safety and health « 
all. Upon expert analysis and com- 
petent opinion depends the safety 
of structural materials, such as con- 
crete, steel or iron, the health of 
many an individual, family or com- 
munity, when the examination of 
water or important items of food 
are involved, as well as the re- 
covery from the ravages of diseas 
or the relief from its associated 
distress. 

“It is evident that if construc- 
tion materials are submitted to a 
chemist to pass on their quality, 
there should be some basis for 
establishment of the competency of 
that chemist. If not properly 
qualified, he may either cause a 
substantial loss by reporting ma- 
terials unsatisfactory which are, in 
fact, satisfactory, or endanger life 
by reporting materials as satisfac- 
tory when they are, in fact, unsatis- 
lactory, 

“Food and water, the very foun- 
dation of our continued health, 
must be adequately supervised, both 
as to quality and freedom from in- 
jurious materials. The established 
manufacturer or carefully regulated 
public or private water purveyors 
maintain constant and adequate 
control. The individual or small 
manufacturer must seek the services 
of those practicing as professional 
chemists to insure that safety which 
is necessary. 

“The trust of the patient in the 
physician who prescribes and in 
the pharmacist who compounds, 
should not be endangered by the 
analyst who controls the uniform- 
ity, purity and accuracy of the 
medicating agents. Many a small 
pharmaceutical manufacturer, 
though maintaining adequate manu- 
facturing control, through the 
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supervision of licensed pharmacists, 
must seek the services of a profes- 
sional chemist when analytical data 
upon his medicaments is desired. 
Should there not be some means of 
establishing that the person who 
renders such service has at least 
received an adequate basic training? 

“At the present time, a person 
who consults or goes to a chemist 
to have work performed, has no 
assurance whatsoever that the per- 
son has any, much less adequat 
qualifications. If he consults a 
physician, a lawyer or an engineer 
who offers to practice, he can en- 
gage such professional services 
with some feeling of security be- 
cause he knows that in order to 
practice as such, that professional 
man must have met at least a min- 
imum of qualifications as estab- 


lished by the New York Board of 


“Of all the professions, that of 
professional chemist is to our 
knowledge the only major one not 
now licensed in New York State. 

“The sign John Smith, Profes- 
sional Chemist, should have as 
much significance in its way as 
John Jones, Counselor at Law, or 
Richard Roe, Chemical Engineer. 
At present it does not. 

“It is believed that the passage 
of this act, as drawn, will protect 
the people of the State of New 
York from danger to life and dan- 
ger to health arising from the prac- 
tice of professional chemistry by 


unqualified persons. 


“The act will not affect nor regu- 
late those engaged in industry, nor 
in agricultural studies, and properly 
exempts other licensed professions 
from its supervision, providing of 
course, that they do not offer their 
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services to the public as professional 
chemists 

“It is believed that the 
this bill 


essential, in 


passage of 
is desirable, if not in fact 
order to supplement 


those services which are already 
properly supervised in the State of 
New York by the Regents through 
other And in 


stressed 


con- 
that 


licensing acts. 
clusion it should be 
the field of chemistry is not an iso- 
borders on 


this 


lated field, but one which 


several already licensed by 


State. There would appear to be a 
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hole in the roof of protection erected 
over the public by licensing of pro- 
fessional practitioners and this act 
that 
properly to protect the public.” 
Moore 
Committee, all of whom were residents 
of New York State, with Dr. Snell as 
Chairman, to further carry out the di- 


is designed to cover hole, 


President then appointed a 


rections of the Council 


This Committee will no doubt also be 


ready to report 


Josern W. E. Harrisson, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on Membership 


About one hundred Fellows of the 
INstiTuTE have agreed to serve as mem- 
bers of this committee. Each member of 
the committee was furnished with a list 


of chemists in his territory who were 


evidently eligible for membership. A 
considerable proportion of the commit- 
tee wrote personal letters to each pros- 
and some supplemented 


Letters 


pect on his list, 


their invitations by interviews 


were sent by the chairman to all 


checked and recommended by the com- 


mittce. About one hundred and fit: 


new members, mainly Fellows, have 


been added to the INsTITUTE as a result 
of the committee’s work 

A large number of 
properly qualified chemists are now be- 


new Hames oO 
ing added to the committee’s lists, many 
of these 
tional institutions 

W. T. Reap, Chairman 


coming from Fellows in educa- 


Report of the New York Chapter, 1938-1939 


The New 
irreparable loss through the death of 
Frederick J 


February 23, 1939. At the meeting held 


York Chapter suffered an 


its Chairman, Kenney, on 
by the Chapter on April twenty-eighth, 
a resolution on his passing was adopted 
and it was voted that it be spread on 
the minutes of the meeting and that a 
copy of it be sent to his family 


The Council of the Chapter held three 


meetings during the year, principally 


for the purpose of arranging for the 


Chapter meetings which took place on 
January thirteenth, 


November ninth, 


February seventeenth, and April twen- 


ty-eighth. 


On the first of these dates a dinner 
was given in honor of Dr. Maximilian 
Toch, INSTI- 


TUTE 


former President of the 
The feature of the second meeting 
“Can We Expand 
Public Research for Industry ?”, led by 
J. F. X. Harold, F.A.1.C., with discus- 
sion by F. G. Breyer, F.A.LC., 

\t the conclusion of this sym- 


was a symposium on 


and by 
others. 
posium, a committee was appointed, 
consisting of J. F. X. Harold, F. G. 
Breyer, and R. E. Kirk, F.A.I.C., to re- 
port to the National Council of the IN- 
STITUTE the desirability of increasing 
employment of chemists by the govern- 
ment, under the direction of competent 
groups in the profession itself. 
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The third Chapter meeting was ad- 
dressed 
F.A.L.C., 


Chemical 


by Ernest R. Bridgewater, 


who spoke on the “Advantages 
Tran Technical 
cting, 


“The 
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Chemist in Pharmaceutical Research”. 


Ail the 


there 


mectings were well attended 


and were lively discussions of 


each subject. The finances of the 


Chapter are in good condition, 


F. W. ZeERBAN, 


Report of the Niagara Chapter, 1938-1939 


Chapter 
‘ wed in 
ré cedi 


Vvear’rs. 


nmer picnic 


( hapter, as 


pportunity 


some 


unem- 


ospects that 
encouraging. 
re exhausted, 


their dues, 


only 
ad paid 
interested and de 
of the City 
were not ex- 


official business and 


hack for weeks or for months, 


pected 
and 


appeared unenthusiastic or 


remaining members 


most of the 
uninterested 


that 


immediately, 


It therefore appeared urgent 


something should be done 


if the Chapter was to continue to func- 


tion and to be of service locally and 


! ationally ° 


(Accordingly, a‘ letter was sent to 


every chemist whose name was on the 
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Ad VIsOry 


has prepared a list o 


The srosvenor Library 


Lommiuttee 


library is considering buying, 
nd has circulated it to the 


which the 
membership 
I 


ir recommendations. 


at a rece 


. 11 
honored y an address ir 


al President. \ 


has been appol ed 


necial 
special 


proposed licensing bill. Several mem- 


ers were invited to attend, and did at- 


Executive _om- 
vy York 


Sec- 


} 


liscuss 


Chapter’s rost this 
the 

a 

ach member 

contained a plea tor cooperation. 


losed by asking that each 


“INSTITUTI 


member 
and 


member 


‘ome onscious” 
d specifically that each 
, 


pay his dues: (2) attend meetings ; 


serve on Committees when asked; 


secure at least one new member 


call attention to good speakers and 
assist in providing interesting meetings; 
and (6) calling attention to the fact 
that the 


servants of the Chapter, chosen for the 


officers are only the elected 


purpose of carrying out the wishes of 


the members and that the actions of 
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the members individually and collectively 

will either make or break the INstITUTE. 
The thought occurred that the Inst1- 

TUTE and the various Chapters are in- 

terested in all chemists and in turn all 

members, should 


chemists, who are 


have more voice in the administration 


of the affairs of the Chapter; in other 
words, it should not be a one-man or- 
ganization. A large number of per- 
sonal contacts were made and an Execu- 

This con- 
the Chapter 
The 
is somewhat 


tive Committee was named 


sisted of the Officers of 


and twenty members number 


serving on this Committee 


large but since the Chapter has juris- 


diction over three areas, the District of 


Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia and 


also since the four types of chemists 


Civil Service, Industrial, Consulting, 


and Educational are represented in the 


Chapter’s membership, it was thought 


necessary to have this number of mem- 
bers on the Committee in order that the 


membership should have adequate 


representation 
meeting of the Executive 


he Id 


Washington on 


The first 


Committee was the Cosmos 


Club in evening ot 


December 6, 1938 f a discussion 


and means improving at- 


ot ways 


tendance at the evening meetings, a dis- 
cussion took place concerning measures 
to be taken in order to improve in every 
functioning of the 


way the general 


Chapter. 
As a 


constitution and 


result it was decided that the 


by-laws should be com- 
pared with those of the National Or- 
ganization and amended wherever 
necessary in order to bring them up-to- 
date 

The consensus was that one reason 
for lack of lack of 
objectives, both locally and nationally, 
that affect the 
Washington Chapter to any 
tent. 


interest was the 


would membership of 


great ex- 
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Executive Com- 


As a 


mittee meeting and other considerations, 


result of the 


the following twelve committees were 


Program; (2) 
tion and By-Laws; (3) Historical; (4) 
Attendance ; (5) 
A ffect- 
Profession; (6) Is- 
sues and Objectives; (7) Student Medal 
Awards; (8) Publicity; (9) 
ployment, also Sub-Committee to work 
(10) 


named: (1) Constitu- 


Membership and 
Legislation Pertaining to, and 
ing the Chemical 
Unem- 
Advisory Council ; 
Nominating; (11) 
Auditing 


Committees have 


with Chemist 


Baltimore Dinner, 
and (12) 

All of 
tioned to a certain extent 
not fulfilled the 


membership, but 


these func- 
Some have 
expectations of the 
nevertheless, a start 
has been made. 

An increased interest in Chapter af 
fairs was noticed after these preliminary 


taken This 


the improved attendance at 


measures were was in- 
dicated by 


meetings and by gains in membership 


Three 


meetings 


luncheons and two evening 


have been held, as well as 
Committee meetings and 
The 


as follows 


two Executive 
one Executive Committee dinner 
luncheons and dinners were 
10, 1938, U. S 


November Department 


of Agriculture dining room. Dr. C. § 
Piggot, 
ington, D. ¢ 


“Seabottom 


| aboratory, \W ash- 
Subject, 


Geophysical 
guest speaker 

Profiles”. 

1939, U. S. Department 

oo. C. Ms 

Agriculture, 


February 21, 
of Agriculture dining room. 
Browne, Department of 


guest speaker, subject, “Chemical 
Aspects of Colonial 
land and Holland” 

March 22, 1939, 
Hotel, Committee dinner. 
Guest of Honor, Mr J. Moore, 
National President, THe American IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 

April 4, 1939, Hotel 3alti- 
more, Md., held as a group dinner dur- 
Chemical 


Museums in Eng- 
Wardman Park 
Executive 
Robert 


Rennert, 


ing the American Society 
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Meeting. The National and 


various Chapter Officers were the guest 


spring 


speake rs. 
The 


lows: 


evening mectings were as fol- 
December 6, 1938, Executive 
Cosmos Clul 


Committee meeting, 


Park 
ot et 


Soils 


Wardman 
Knight, | 


Chemistry 


January 27, 1939, 
Hotel, Dr. Henry G. 
Chief, Bureau of and 
U. S. Department of 
speaker. 
the Chemist” 

March 22 
Hotel, 

March 22, 
Hotel, Mr 


President, 


Agriculture, guest 


Subject, “The Composition of 


1939, 


Wardman Park 


Executive Committee meeting. 


1939, Wardman Park 
J. Moore, National 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Robert 
THE 
or CHEMISTS, guest speaker. Sulyjec 


“Our Professional Organization” 
additional evening meeting is 
he held on May 22, 1939 


will take 


Two guest speakers have 


One 


expected to 


Election of Officers place. 


been invited 


to address the meeting. One will speak 


concerning seniority, present and pro- 


posed, as affecting technical employees 


of the government. The other will dis- 


highlights of the present Federal 


cuss 


retirement law. 


Since the auditing Committee has 


not yet reported, a financial statement 


cannot be given at this time. It may 


stated, however, that the funds avyail- 


able at present will hardly cover the 


expenditures to date. It is expected in 
the future, due to increases in member- 
ship and due to the action of the Council, 
at the 
specifying that the National Organiza- 


request of Washington Chapter, 


tion will bear the cost of student medals, 
that 
the condition of the 


more funds will be available and 


treasury will im- 
prove. 


The 


member of the 


President of the Chapter, as a 
National 


contacted 


Membership 


Committee, has over twenty 


prominent prospective members. He also 
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addressed the Chemistry Section, Amer- 
ican International Academy, Baltimore, 
March 23, 


address 


Maryland, on the evening ¢ 
1939. The 


Chemist 


subject of the was 


and His 


Incorporated in the address was a des- 


“The Profession”. 


cription of Tne AMERICAN INSTITUT! 


or CHEMIsTs and its activities. It ap- 


pears that several new INSTITUTE mem- 


bers are in prospect as a result of this 
The 
of the Chapter has 


contact Membership Committec 
heen active and has 
other contacts. 


made a number of 


Twenty-five chemists have joined the 
Chapter this year, several applications 
are pending, anda number of well quali- 
expected to join m 


members geographically is as 


fied chemists are 


the near future. distribution of 


the new 


follows: District of Columbia 9; Mary- 


land 3; Virginia 13. 


Eight universities have been contacted 


relative to the student medal awards 


program. Five have already named 


their recipient and three remain to be 


heard from. 
The Historical 


a preliminary search of the 


made 


Committee has 
r¢ cords and 
correspondence with a view to writing 
a very complete history of \Washington 
Chapter. 

The Attendance 


ceeded in stimulating attendance by call- 


Committee has suc 


ing various members on the telephone 
on the day of the mecting and remind- 
ing them to attend 

The 


ceeded in 


Publicity Committee has 


having 


suc- 
announcements of 
meetings printed in the local papers and 
notices posted on bulletin boards of vari- 


ous educational institutions, etc. 


Through contacts with the national 
officers it is believed that the problems 
Chapter are better understood 
and will receive more consideration by 
the Council and that the problems of 


the National better 


of the 


Organization are 
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understood and will receive more sym- 
pathetic consideration from the Wash- 
ington Chapter in the future. 

The Washington Chap- 


ter feel 


members of 
that 
\MERICAN 


as a starting point THE 


INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


could well offer to assist the Federal 


Government through service of its 
Council in an advisory capacity to the 
United Civil 
sion on matters relating to the qualiti- 


and the 


States Service Commis- 


cations classification of chem- 


ists. This action on the part of the 


National Organization will undoubtedly 
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secure many new members in the area 
covered by Washington Chapter as well! 
as stimulate the interest of a large per- 
centage of the Chapter’s members in th 
INSTITUTE. 
In closing, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation and thanks to the national 
officers and to the officers, committees, 
and members of Washington Chapter, 
whose kindly coéperation has made it 
possible to classify the year 1938-39 as 
one of the most, if not the most, suc- 
cessful in the Chapter’s history 
Frank O 


resident 


Lunpstrom, P? 


Report of the Editor of The Chemist 


Tue CHEMIST continues to report in 
detail the National 
and the Chapters in 


activities of the 
Council various 
members a knowledge of 


INSTITUTE 


order to give 
the work being done by the 
and to encourage their participation in 


whatever projects they are personally 


interested. 


Members have contributed gener- 


ously by way of articles, clippings, 


hook reviews, news items, obituaries, re- 
ports, and information, so that we have 
had sufficient material to fill each issue 


and to necessitate an increase in the 


from thirty-two to 


with the 


number of pages 


thirty-six, beginning Decem- 


her, 1938, issue. Among those members 


contributed material regularly 
Messrs. M. R. Bhagwat, Ed. F. 
George \W. Fiero, Karl M. 
Herstein, Louis Marshall, Kenneth E. 
Shull, J. M. Taylor, G. P. Walton, and 
H. C. Winter. 


have inspired 


who 
were 


Devering, 


Several of our articles 


much correspondence, 
and steady inquiries for copies of THE 
CHEMIST or reprints have come in from 
individuals, college libraries, vocational 
schools, and in- 


guidance counselors 


dustrial libraries. An increasing num- 


ber of subscriptions have been received 
members of the INn- 


from persons not 


stitute which has enlarged our sul 


scription list about eighteen per cent 


over that of last year. Quotations from 
THe CHEMIstT have appeared in a num- 


Als« ty 


an increased tendency for the 


ber of professional publications 
we find 
THe CHEMIST as 


public at large to ust 


an information bureau on everything 
pertaining to chemists or chemistry. 
We have coOperated with the Chemist 
\dvisory Council to assist it in making 
its excellent work known to chemists 


Within THe 


where unemployed members of the IN- 


CHEMIST, a department 


STITUTE, without charge, may state 


briefly their qualifications has been a 
means of bringing qualified chemists 
the attention of employers. 

We are grateful to the Na- 
Council for its cooperation; to 


deeply 
tional 
President Moore for his encouragement 
which vividly brought 


and editorials 


INSTITUTE activities to the attention of 
members; to all who contributed arti- 
cles, clippings, advice, or other assis- 
tance: to the reporters of the meetings 
of the various Chapters; and particu- 
larly to Neiman for his 


kind 


Secretary 


generous cooperation and guid- 


ance. 
Vera F. Kimpatt, Editor 
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COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


President, Robert J. Moore 
Vice-President, J. \V. E. Harrisson 


Secretary, Howard S. Neiman 
Treasurer, Burke H. Knicut 


COUNCILORS 


Ross A. BAKER 
Frank G. Breyer 
M. L. Crossiey 
Gustav Ector! 


Harry L. FisHer 
Neit E. 
W. T. Reap 


Gorpon 


NorMAN A. SHEPARD 
MAXIMILIAN TOCH 
Litoyp VAN Doren 
Geratp WENDT 


CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES 


Niagara 
BURWELL 


New York 
W. D. Turner 


April Meeting 
The one hundred and sixty-first meet 
AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS held at 
The Chemists’ Club, 52 East 41st Street, 
New York, N. Y., on April 11, 1939, at 
six o'clock p.m 
Moore, 
officers and 


Messrs. R. A. 


ing of the Council of Tu 


was 


Robert J president, presided 


The 


were present 


councilors 


Baker, 


following 





H. L. Fisher, J. W. E. Harrisson, B. H 
Knight, R. J. Moore, W. T. Read, G. E 
Seil, M. Toch, W. D. Turner, and L. 
.~ Van Doren. Mr. M. R. Bhagwat, Dr. 


Miss V. F. Kim- 


Foster D. Snell, and 
ball were present 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were approved. 

The report, showing a 
hank balance as of April 11, 1939, of 
$1,406.23, with all bills paid to date, 


was read and accepted 


Treasurer's 


Dr. Snell reported for the Committee 
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Philadelphia 


Washington 
Henry G. KNIGHT 


on Arrangements for the Annual Meet- 
ing 

Dr. Harrisson reported the present 
progress of the Committee on Licenses, 
and upon motion made and seconded, 
it was decided to proceed with endea- 
New York State Li- 


for chemists 


vors to obtain a 
cense Bill 

Upon motion made and seconded, the 
following Committee on the Proposed 
Education Law of 


York, to 


Licensing, 


\mendment to the 
the State of New 


the Commuitee on 


work with 
was ap- 
pointed: Dr. Snell, Chairman; Dr. Kirk, 
and Dr. Toch 

The Steering Committee for the Com- 
mittee on Licensing reported and was 
honorably discharged 

Upon motion made and seconded, the 
following resolution was adopted: 


WHEREAS, the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE Of 


THE 
CHEMIsTs has 


Council of 


proposed legislation which would modi- 


fy the Education Law of the State of 
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New York to require the licensure of a 
specific group of chemists, namely, 
those practicing before the public as 
professional chemists, 


AND WHEREAS, in view of the 
pronouncement of the Council of The 
American Chemical Society at its April, 
1939, meeting, upon the subject of lim- 
ited licensure, and in view of its appoint- 
ment of a committee to study the subject 
of licensure, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 
that the Council of THe American IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMIsTs offers to the Com- 
mittee of the Council and to the officers 
of The American Chemical Society its 


full cooperation 


The Secretary was requested to send 
copies ot this resolution to the officers 
and the board of directors of The Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, and to each of 
the local sections of The American 
Chemical Society in New York State 
It was also requested that this be pub- 


lished in THe CHEMIST. 


A preamble or short digest of the pro- 
posed License Bill for New York State 
was submitted by Dr. Harrisson, and 
after discussion, was referred to Presi- 
dent Moore 


\ report from Dr. Baker, Chairman 
of the Committee on Contacts for the 


Chemist Advisory Council, was read 


The following new members were 


FELLOWS 
Bidlack, Verne C. 


McCloskey Varnish Company, Phila- 


delphia, Penna 


Fay, Marion 
(1939), Woman's Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, East Falls, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
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Hulett, George A. 
(1939), Professor, Princeton Univer- 


sity, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Kupersmith, Irving A. 
(1939), Chemist, Panama Railroad 
Company, Cristobal, Canal Zone. 


Moxon, Alvin L. 
(1939), Acting Station Chemist, South 
Dakota State College, Division of Ag- 
riculture, Brookings, South Dakota. 


Rosser, Charles M. 
(1939), Research Chemist, Sylvania 
Industrial Corporation, Fredericks- 


burg, Virginia. 


Kirkpatrick, Arnold 
(1939), Technical Service Depart- 
ment, Monsanto Chemical Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


ASSOCIATE 
Koprow, Longin 
(A.1939), Analytical Chemist, Brook 


lyn Polytechnic Institute, 99 Livings- 
ton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JUNIORS 
Dondes, Seymour 
(J.1939) 2922 West 35th Street 
Brooklyn, New York 
Frederickson, Herbert E. 
(J.1939), Chemist, E. J. Lavino and 


Company, Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 


elected Greenbaum, George 


(J.1939), Graduate Student, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


(1939), Assistant to the President, Oliver, Lorenzo, Jr. 


(J.1939), Chemist, Puerto Rico Dis- 
tilling Company, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, New York. 


Stewart, Wayne M. 
(J.1939), Graduate Student, Colorado 
University, Boulder, Colorado. 








es 
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STUDENTS 
Gunther, Francis A. 
(S.1939), Senior Student, University 


of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


McBride, Edward T. 

(S.1939), Laboratory Assistant, Bake- 
lite Corporation, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. 

Dr. Read reported for the Committec 

Membership. 

President Moore reported the activi- 
ties of the Chapters which he had re- 
cently visited. 

Dr. Harrisson reported that a meet- 
ing of Public Health Officials would he 
held in Washington, D. C., on April 
25, 1939, and that they had made several 
statements which would tend to en- 
croach upon the rights of professional 
chemists. 

Upon motion made and seconded, Dr. 
Harrisson was appointed chairman of 
a Committee to inform this Publ 
Health Group that THe American IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS is opposed to the 
broad definitions sect forth in their an- 
nouncements. Dr. Harrisson was also 
requested to appoint other members to 
assist him or to represent the INstiTUT? 
at these Public Health Meetings. 

Mr. Bhagwat reported progress for 
the Chemist Advisory Council. 

There being no further business, ad- 


journment was taken. 


May Meeting 

The one hundred and sixty-second 
meeting of the Council of THe AMmert- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS was held 
in the auditorium of the Science and 
Education Building, World's Fair, New 
York, at 12:00 o’clock noon on May 
13, 1939, 

President Robert J. Moore presided. 
The following officers and councilors 
were present: Messrs. R. A. Baker, 
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F. G. Breyer, A. W. Burwell, M. L. 
Crossley, H. L. Fisher, J. W. E. 
Harrisson, B. H. Knight, R. J. Moore, 
H. S. Neiman, W. T. Read, G. E. Seil, 
M. Toch, W. D. Turner, and G. Wendt 
Mr. M. R. Bhagwat was present. 


The following member was elected: 


FELLOW 
Sherwood, A. F. 


(1939), Chief Chemist, Southern Raii- 
way Company, Alexandria, \irginia. 

Mr. Frank O. Lundstrom, President 
of the Washington Chapter, presented 
a report from Dr. Hibben in connec- 
tion with the proposed survey of chem- 
ists by the Department of Labor. Mr. 
Lubin of the Department stated that 
due to other summaries and reports 
their entire legal staff will be busy for 
the next few months and that possibly 
they can consider the chemist survey 
after July first. Mr. Lubin advised us 
to contact Senator Wagner of New 
York in order to speed the matter up. 
Dr. Toch was appointed chairman of 
a committee to approach Senator 
Wagner with regard to this act. It was 
pointed out that Professor Whitmore 
has also been elected by an American 
Chemical Society Committee to work 
on such a survey with the Labor De- 
partment. 

Upon motion made and seconded, a 
vote of thanks was extended to the 
Washington Chapter for its excellent 
arrangements in connection with the 
Baltimore meeting of that Chapter. 

Upon motion made and seconded, a 
vote of thanks was extended to Dr. 
Gerald Wendt for his efforts in hehalf 
of the Annual Meeting of the INsti- 
ruTE at the World’s Fair and for the 
excellent provisions which he made for 
us. 

Upon motion made and seconded, it 
was decided to hold the letter of Mr. 
Lundstrom regarding Civil Service to 
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he considered at an adjourned meeting 


of the Council. 


Upon motion made and seconded, it 
was decided that applications for mem- 

rship should be referred to the ad- 
journed meeting of the Council 


Upon motion made and seconded, the 


mecting was adjourned until Tuesday, 
May 23, 1939, at 6:30 o'clock at The 


Chemists’ Club, New York, N. Y 


The one hundred and sixty-third 
meeting of the Council of THE AMERI- 
aN Instrrute or CHeMIsts was held 
" The Chemists’ Club, 52 East 4lst 
Strect, New York, N. Y., at 6:30 P. M 
on May 23, 1939. 

President Robert J. Moore presided. 
The following officers and councilors 
were present: Messrs. D. H. Andrews, 
R \. Baker, M. I Crossley, R. J 
Moore, \W. T. Read, N. A. Shepard, 
M. Toch and W. D. Turner. Mr. 
M. R. Bhagwat and Miss \V. F. Kimball 


were present 


In the absence of the Secretary, Miss 
Kimball was requested to act as Secre- 
tary -fcn 

The President announced that this 
meeting was the continuation of the 
adjourned Council meeting held on May 
thirteenth at the World's Fair 


The minutes of the meeting on May 


thirteenth were read and approved 


Upon motion made and seconded, it 
was decided to invite the chairmen of 
the various committees to attend the 


council meetings. 


Dr. Read, Chairman of the Commit 
tee on Membership, reported the plans 
of that committee for its activities dur- 
ing the summer. Upon motion made 
and seconded, $300.00 was appropriated 


for the work of the Membership Com- 


mittee during the coming vear. 
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A letter from Mr. Lundstrom, Chair- 
man of the Washington Chapter, was 
read. It recommended that the In- 
STITUTE act in an advisory capacity to 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
Upon motion made and seconded, the 
proposal of the Washington Chapter: 
was endorsed and the Council offered 
its assistance to the UL. S. Civil Service 
Commission. The \Washington Chapter 

as also requested to make specilic sug- 
cestions regarding the methods of ren 
dering assistance. 

Dr. \W. D. Turner was appointed 
chairman of the Committee on Ethics, 
with other members to be appointed 
later. 

After discussion, and upon motion 
made and seconded, it was decided to 


change the wording of the proposed 


license bill for New York State by 
substituting “to practice as_ licensed 
chemist” for “to practice as licensed 


professional chemist” 

Plans were made for Fall publicity 
concerning the licensing bill. 

Upon motion made and seconded, Dr 
Harrisson was requested to have five 
hundred copies of the proposed bill for 
licensing chemists in New York Stat 
mimeographed. 

The application of Percy A. Wells 
to be raised from Junior to Fellow was 
granted. 

[he following new members were 


elected 


FELLOWS 
Briese, Reinhold Rudolph 


(1939), Junior Chemist, Bureau o 
\nimal Industry, U. S. Department oi 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Carroll, Richard Henry 
(1939), Chief Chemist, Climax Rub- 
her Company, 274 Ten Eyck Strect, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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motion made and seconded, the 


ASSOCIATE: pon 
Swern, Daniel matter of the place of the next annual 
(A.1939), Junior Chemist, Industrial mceting was referred to the Council 
Farm Products Research Division, meeting to be held next December. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. M. R. Bhagwat reported for the 
IUNIOR Chemist Advisory Council, and upon 
Butcosk, Arthur Frank motion made and seconded, $50.00 wer« 
(J.1939), Junior Chemist, Southern contributed to the Advisory Council. 
Railway System, Test Department, 
Henry and Wilke Street, Alexandria, Phere being no further business, ad 
\ irginia. journment was taken. 
CHAPTERS 
New York 
hairn Harry G. Lindwald Vice-Chairman, Beverly L. Clarke 
Secretary-treasurer, D. H. Jackson 
17 John Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Council Representative, Charles A. Marlies 
The fourth and last regular meeting election of officers for the New York 
of the season of the New York Chapter Chapter was held at The Chemists’ 
was held at The Chemists’ Club, New Club on May nineteenth. The follow- 
York, on April twenty-cighth. Dr. ing new officers were elected: Chair- 
- Joseph Ebert, president of the Farastan man, Harry G. Lindwall; Vice-chair- 
Company, Philadelphia, spoke on the man, Beverly L. Clarke; Sccretary- 
subject of “The Chemist in the Phar- Treasurer, D. H. Jackson: Councilors, 
maceutical Industry”. W. D. Turner and Victor H. Turking- 
Dr. Ebert's very interesting talk about ton: Representative to the National 
the contributions and requirements for Council, Charles A. Marlies. 
~hemi in the phi aceutical industry . . : — 
arora in eg arm . tical aa str) Following the election of officers, the 
Z "4 > September ts- : 

“e t ton ao wa es members were shown an excellent indus- 
> of THe CHEMIST. 1 a. 
—_ ‘ os trial film through the courtesy of The 
The annual business meeting for Johns Manville Corporation. 
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Niagara 


Chairman, William R. Sheridan 


Vice-chairman, Maurice C. Taylor 


Secretary-treasurer, Carl H. Rasch 


1212 Oliver Street 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


News Reporter to THe Cuemist. George W. Fiero 


Council Representatiz 


The March meeting of the Niagara 
Chapter was held on March thirty-first 
at the Ked Coach Inn, Niagara Falls 
The speaker of the evening was Mr. 
Robert J. Moore, president of Tut 
\MERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
who spoke on “The Question of Licens- 
ing of Chemists”. Mr. Moore gave a 
brief history of the INstirure, stressing 
its relationship with the American 
Chemical Society whose work it does 
not duplicate. The aims of the INst- 
ruTE were discussed, together with a 
description of Chemist Advisory Coun- 
cil and the work it has done for tn- 
employed chemists 

Regarding licensing, Mr. Moore stat- 
ed that chemists were the only profes- 
sion without state laws and _ licensing 
and, because the laity does not recognize 
the chemist as a professional man, he 
is subject to demands of labor for 
unionizing, etc. He pointed out that an 
one can call himself a chemist and prac- 
tice the profession, and also that licens- 
ing would make it easier for a chemist 
to qualify for court proccedings. 

Because the State of New York has 
already passed a law requiring that 
state-employed chemists and engineers 
hold a license before advancement he- 
vond a certain grade, state and munici- 
pal chemists threatened to draft a licens 
ing law It would seem advisable to 
have the law drafted by such a profes- 
sional organization as the INstirut! 


The proposed bill, which has just been 


modified, resembles, to a large extent, 





¢, Arthur W. Burwell 


the professional engineering laws, deal- 
ing only with state and municipal chem- 
ists and professional chemists, but not 
including those chemists with private 
companies. 

There followed a very lengthy dis- 
cussion. Dr. Benner pointed out that 
the requirements of the proposed law 
were not strict enough and compared 
them with medical license laws. This 
was answered to the effect that it was 
better to pass the bill as drafted and 
increase the requirements when neces 
sary from time to time as has been done 
in other professions. Mr. Naylor, sec- 
retary of the local chapter of the Pro- 
fessional Engineers’ Association, point- 
ed out that the New York engineering 
law was, like the chemist bill, a pilot 
law and that it has been followed by 
thirty-four other states. He made two 
suggestions based upon experience with 
the engineering law 1. The examining 
board was left to political appointees, but 
fortunately, the board has been satisfac- 
tory. 2. The fees were not “earmarked” 
for inspection with the result that one 
inspector attempts to cover the entir« 
state, and the balance of fees is used 
for general state purposes. 

Dr. A. G. Scroggie, chairman of the 
Western New York Section of the 
American Chemical Society, stated that 
the executive committee of the Section 
had discussed the bill, had opposed it 
as drafted, and had authorized the sec- 
retary to so advise senators and assem- 
blymen. Commenting on Mr. Moore's 
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address, he stated that Dr. Parsons was 
not in favor of licensing; he questioned 
the value of a license in court proceed- 
ings; since plant chemists were not re- 


quired to be licensed, the law wouid 


not affect the attempts at unionization; 
several parts of the bill were questioned ; 


he wondered if the chemists through 
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Section of the Amcrican Chemical So- 
ciety favored the bill. 

Upon motion, a committee was ap- 
both 
pro and con, and submit the information 


to the 


pointed to gather comments, 


Licensing Committee. In view 
of the revised suggested bill, the local 


Section of the American Chemical So- 


out the state were in favor of the bill. ciety was asked to reconsider its pre- 
Mr. Moore stated that the New York vious action. 

Pennsylvania 
Chairman, Walter L. Obold Vice-Chairman, A. C. Angus 


Secretary-treasurer, Harry C. Winter 
The Biochemical Research Foundation 
133 South 36th Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Council Representative, Gilbert E. 


News Reporter to Tut 
\ meeting of the Pennsylvania Chap- 


ter was held at the Christian Associa~ 


tion Building on Tuesday evening, April 
Bancroft 


twenty-fifth, Dr. George R. 


presiding. Fifty-two members and 


guests attended. 


following an 
Stoertz 


At the business meeting 
Dr. 
report of the 


informal dinner, Howard 


gave a activities of the 
Technical Advisory Committee of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerc« 
Reporting for the Nominating Commit- 
tee, Dr. A. C. Angus submitted the fol- 
lowing names as candidates for the 
1939-1940 term: Dr. W. L. Obold, chair- 


man; Dr. A. C. Angus, Vice-chairman ; 


H. C. Winter, Secretary-Treasurer ; 
Dr. G. E. Seil, Council Representative ; 
and K. E. Shull, Reporter. These offi- 


cers were unanimously elected by the 
The Secretary announced that 
trip 
through the Pennsylvania Sugar Refin- 
the May 


An outing’ was also tentatively 


Chapter. 


an inspection would be made 


ery on evening of Tuesday, 
ninth, 


scheduled for some time in June. 


Seil 


Cuemist, Kenneth A. Shull 


The main speaker of the evening was 
Dr. Joseph \\ 
to all A.1.C 


being vice-president of the 


E. Harrisson well known 
members. In addition to 
INSTITUTE, 
Dr. Harrisson is president of the newly 
formed Pennsylvania Chemical Society, 
and is active in many other scientific 
organizations. 

Speaking on “Food and Drug Control 
Under the New Act”, Dr. 


pointed out that the new Act is much 


Harrisson 


wider in scope than the one which has 


heen in existence for the past thirty 


years. For one thing it includes clauses 
pertaining to the control of devices and 
cosmetics; also the legal right to pro- 
mulgate definitions of identity for food 
products. It gives the government con- 
trol over products which have passed 
the imaginary state borders and gives 
the right to make factory inspections. 


Hereafter it will be necessary for all 
drugs to contain complete directions for 
use as well as statements as to condi- 
tions under which they are not suitable 
Thus a drug is said to be mis- 


label that it is 


for use. 


branded if the states 
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The 


good for headaches but makes no men- 
tion of an effect on the heart when it ac- 
tually does prove detrimental to the 
heart 

The Act operates against: (1) Food, 
which includes all articles used for food 
or drink for man or other animals, chew- 
ing gum, and articles entering into the 
manufacture of these. (2) Drugs, com- 
prising all entities in the Ul’. S. Phar- 
macopoeia, National Formulary, and 
Homeopathic Pharmacopoeia, articles 
intended for use in the diagnosis, cure, 
mitigation, treatment, or prevention of 
disease in man or other animal. (3) 
Devices, which include instruments, ap- 
paratus, etc. intended for use in diag- 
nosis and cure in man or animals. (4) 
Cosmetics, which consist of articles in- 
tended to be rubbed, poured, sprinkled, 
sprayed on, introduced into, or otherwise 
applied to the human body or any part 
for cleansing, beautifying, promoting 
attractiveness or altering appearance. 

Dr. Harrisson interspersed, through- 
out his lecture, many humorous cases 
where manufacturers have tried, by 
hook or crook, to fool the gullible public. 

An interesting and lively discussion 
followed the talk 


On March twenty-first, the Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter of THe American INn- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS was favored with 
a visit by Mr. Robert J. Moore, presi- 
dent of the national organization, and 
Dr. W. T. Read, member of the Board 
of Directors of the Chemist Advisory 
Council Forty members and guests 
were present to welcome them to the 
Chapter 


Chairman Bancroft presided over the 


she rt busine ss meetin which if Ho ved 
an informal dinner. Dr. Joseph W. I 

Harrisson, Committe on Student 
Awards, read a list « tourteen colleges 


and universities through which h 


pro- 
pose ] that the Pann « vat ia Ch ipter 











award student medals. This proposal 
was adopted by unanimous vote. The 
Chairman appointed the following mem- 
bers to serve as a nominating committee 
for the nomination of Chapter officers 
for the 1939-40 season: Drs. Arthur 
Osol, Joel Harris, C. W. Rivise, Avenir 
Proskouriakoff, Addison Angus (chair- 
man). 

\t the conclusion of the business 
meeting, Dr. Bancroft introduced Mr. 
Moore to the group. Mr. Moore opened 
his address with a brief review of Tu 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
which arose out of the question of the 
classification of the large membership 
of the American Chemical Society. He 
discussed the relationship of the two or- 
ganizations, pointing out that while the 


f the American Chemical So- 


purpose « 
ciety is the “encouragement and ad- 
vancement of chemistry in all its 
branches”, the purpose of the INstitTU1: 
is the promotion of the professional in- 
terests of the chemist, particularly as 
regards business and technical ethics, 
adequate training, contracts, and legisla- 
tion. The activities of the one group 
complements the activities of the other. 


Mr. Moore stated that the INstiruti 
must be alert to any movement which 
adversely affects the chemist = and 
warned against the incorporation of! 
chemists in labor unions. He praised 
the work which the Chemist Advis- 
ory Council is doing for the unem- 
ployed members of the profession. As 
regards licensing of chemists, Mr. 
Moore asserted that if state legislatures 
are going to pass license laws whether 
or not the profession advocates them, 
it is far better that such legislation he 
under the guidance of some interested 
professional group than to permit leg- 
islators to frame a loose classification 
The chemical profession is the only pro- 


ional group without state Ticensing 
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Dr. W 


his subject 


T. Read, F.A.LC., 
“Some 


chose for 
Problems of the 
Chemical Profession”. After outlining 
briefly the characteristics of the chem- 
ical profession and comparing it with 
the legal, medical, and engineering pro- 
fessions, Dr. Read discussed as major 
chemical profes- 


problems facing the 


licensing, 


sion, training, professional 
development, economic status, uneim- 
ployment, and codperation for mutual 


welfare. He spoke somewhat in de- 
tail regarding unemployment problems 
that are being handled by the Chemist 


Advisory Council. He denied that the 
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unemployed chemists registered with 


the Council are chiefly the castaways 
and incapable members of the profes- 
sion. He cited specific examples to 
illustrate the wonderful possibilities for 
salvage in this group. He completed 
his address by analyzing a number of 
of difficul- 


cases illustrating the variety 


ties of unemployed chemists and also 
presented the point of view of chemical 
executives who are forced to cut down 
their staffs. 

It is hardly necessary to add that this 
program evoked one of the most lively 


discussions of the season. 


Washington 


President, Frank O. Lundstrom 


Vice-president, Albin W. Warth 


Treasurer, Joseph J. Stubbs 


Secretary, A. P. Bradshaw 
2121 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


News Reporter to THe Cuemist, G. P. Walton 


Council Representative, Henry G. Knight 


Executive Committee 


M. S. Anderson J. H. Hibben 


P. R. Dawson L. N. Markwood 
%. B. Deemer N. W. Matthews 


H. C. Fuller J. W. McBurney 
L. R. Heiss A. L. Mehring 


The regular March mecting of Wash- 
ington Chapter was held at Wardman 
Park Hotel, March 22, 1939. 
Frank O. Lundstrom presided; forty- 


President 


odd members and guests were present. 
Our national president, Robert J. Moore, 
was the guest speaker on this occasion. 

Preceding the meeting, the Executive 
Committee held a dinner in honor of 
Mr. Moore, at the same hotel, which was 
well attended by an enthusiastic and 
the local 


earnest group of workers in 


Chapter. This dinner meeting of the 


Executive Committee developed into a 
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R. M. Mehurin E. F. Synder 

A. R. Merz E. K. Ventre 

H. P. Newton C. W. Whittaker 

W. M. Noble J. F. Williams 

W. H. Ross P. A. Wright 
heart-to-heart talk with the national 
president regarding the objectives of 


the INstiTUTE, and means for better co- 
operation among Council and Chapters 
in furthering thesc objectives. 

Mr. Moore suggested: 

1. When Council members anticipate 
would be 


business in Washington, it 


well to try to make the visit coincide 

with a Chapter meeting; 
FS Chapter 

when going to New York, might endeav- 


their 


Congruently, members, 


or to have visits coincide with 


the Council meeting. 
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At the regular meeting, announce- 
ment was made of the death, on Febru- 
ary twenty-second, of Dr. Charles R 
Ely, F.A.1L.C. (1936) ; the members ris- 
ing in silent tribute to his memory 

Reports were received from nine ac- 
tive committees, showing commendable 
support of President Lundstrom’s com- 
prehensive program. 

The Medal Awards Committee, 
through President Lundstrom, reported 
that the National Council has approved 
the Chapter’s recommendations _ that 
Student Medal Awards and A.I.C. jun- 
ior memberships be offered in the fol- 
lowing eight universities: American; 
Catholic; Georgetown; George Wash- 
ington; Howard; Johns Hopkins; 
Maryland, and Virginia Preliminary 
letters to these institutions have been 
dispatched ; and replies have been re- 
ceived from four of them. The medals 
and engravings are to be provided by 
the National treasury, and the clerical 
and typing costs by the local committee. 

The Unemployment Committe 
through J. F. Williams, announced cer- 
tain gifts which had been received by 
the Chemist Advisory Council; and ad- 
vocated that each member contribute 
at least $1.00 per year, for this work. 

Mr. Robert J. Moore, National Presi- 
dent, whose position is that of develop- 
ment manager of the Varnish-resin Di- 
vision of the Bakelite Corporation, was 
introduced by Mr. Lundstrom. Mr. 
Moore addressed the Chapter on “Our 
Professional Organization”. He spoke 
briefly on the history of the develop- 
ment of the Institute, and stressed the 
point that the purpose of this new so- 
ciety was specifically to promote inter- 
est in the welfare of the chemist. This 
was to be accomplished through requir- 
ing adequate training and experience 
as a pre-requisite to acquiring the desig- 
nation, “Professional Chemist”; by 
fighting legislation, which affects the 
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chemist adversely; by securing helpful 
legislation and licensing laws; by rais- 
ing the professional morale of the chem- 
ist, through such work as that of the 
Chemist Advisory Council (which 
sprang from the A.1.C.) ; and by being 
alert to the dangers threatening the in- 
tegrity of chemists, such as unfavo- 
rable unionization. Mr. Moore called 
attention to the following considera- 
tions: The chemist is not to be classed 
as “laborer” ; chemistry is not a “trade” ; 
but what proof have we? medicine, law, 
engineering, architecture are all defi- 
nitely defined professions, and are State 
licensed; but not the chemist! He then 
discussed proposed licensing laws, men- 
tioning that a committee of the Coun 
cil of the A.L.C. has drafted a bill for 
the State of New York, which there ts 
reason to hope will be passed. On the 
whole most INstiruteE members, he 
believes, have felt that the arguments 
in tavor of licensing outweigh thos 
against it. Mention was made of a re- 
quest made upon the Department of 
Labor to undertake a survey of chem- 
ists, such as it made some years ag 
for engineers; and hopes are held that 


it will soon be under way. 


In closing, Mr. Moore paid high trib- 
ute to the work on the Membership 
Committee of Dr. W. T. Read; and ad- 
vocated that every member wear the 
Key-charm of the INstrrute. The cus- 
tom would spread and favorably adver- 
tise the society. The program of the 
Annual Meeting, May 13th, at the New 
York World’s Fair was touched upon. 
Dr. Gerald Wendt, F.A.I.C., director 
of science and education at the Fair, has 
had an active part in planning this 
program. As a final word for the mem- 
bers, Mr. Moore emphasized the propo- 
sition that the two American Societies 
of chemists, the American Chemical 
Society and THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


9F CHEMISTS are complementary to, and 
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uugment each other. Animated discus- 
sion followed, particularly regarding the 


Mr. Moore 


article be prepared 


licensing laws. 


that an 


proposed 


suggested 


May, 


1939 


for THe CHEMIST, on “What Licensing 
Would the 
Chemist 


Mean to Government 


BOOKS 


THe CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY OI 
Russer, Edited by Carroll C. Davis, 
John T. Blake, Associate Editor, 
808 pages and Index, Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation, New York. 
$15.00. 

This American Chemical Socicty 
monograph is a monumental work, num- 
bering among its contributors the lead- 
ing rubber chemists of this country, 
Canada, and Europe. In addition to 


various fea- 
tech- 
it includes what is prohably the 


outstanding articles on the 


tures of rubber chemistry and 


nology, 


most comprehensive bibliography on its , 


subjects which has ever been attempted 
No attempt will be made in this brict 
review to indicate in other than _ the 
most general way the breadth of scope 
of this volume 

Preface, the Editor-in-Chief 
work as a textbook, but 
that 


or “encyclopedia” 


In the 
describes the 
we consider either “compendium” 
would be a more fit- 
ting term. The chapters range from the 
Rubber”, 


“Composition of Crude 


“Physical Properties of Raw 


“Chemistry and Structure of 


through 
Rubber”, 
and 
Vulcanization”, “Ac- 
“The Physics of Vulcanized 
Antioxy- 


Rubber Hydrocarbons”, “Theories 
Phenomena of 
celerators”, 
Rubber”, “Pro-oxygens and 
“The Electrical Behavior of 
Rubber”, “Industrial Uses of 
“Gutta Percha and Balata” to “Chemi- 
Rubber 
Products” and “Literature on the Chem- 


gens”, 
Latex”, 
cal Analysis of and Rubber 
istry of Rubber”, in which formidable 
list we have named less than half of the 
twenty-six chapters. 


The presentation is complete, if tend- 


ing slightly toward the natural didacti- 
References t 


cism of specialists. 


sources as well as the literature survey 


at the end of the book are most com- 


prehensive. 

No chemist working in rubber can af- 
ford to omit this volume from his refer- 
ence shelf 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY, by William 


Thornton Read, F.A.1.¢ Second 
Edition, 577 pp. and Index, Jehn 
Viley x Sons, Inc New York. 
$5.00 

This second edition of Dr. Read's 


textbook on industrial chemistry should 
prove to be a delight to the student as 
well as to the teacher. The introductory 
chapters offer a distinctive, refreshing 
approach to the subject of chemical en- 
gineering in the form of an analysis of 
the 
coupled with a summary of the require- 


the general purposes of science, 
ments for success in its study and its 
practice. 

Next in order follow terse discussions 
of the unit operations, of materials of 
construction and of the basic principles 
of chemical engineering calculations. 


The body of the work, as may be ex- 
pected, is devoted to a series of brief 
but clear and informative studies of the 


varied chemical industries, with pro- 


fuse illustration, divided about equally 
between photographs of actual plant 


installations and flowsheets of impor- 


tant processes. 


In each description of an industry, 
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primary stress is laid upon the basic 
chemical reactions which make the in- 
dustry possible, an outline of these being 
followed, in each case, by an interesting 
survey of the practical process and me- 
chanical developments which, in each 
case, have established an industry upon 
the base of its underlying reactions 


That this reviewer has found the sec- 
tions on Power Plant Chemistry, Petro- 
leum Industry, Electrochemical Indus- 
tries and Rubber of most interest im- 
plies no depreciation of the balance of 
the work, all of which presents sound 


matter in a most engaging style. 


Sotvents by Thomas H. Durrans. D 
Van Nostrand Company, Inc. $5.00. 
The best measure of the usefulness ot 
the current volume is the fact that it 
represents the fourth revised edition 
since 1930. 


The present edition is divided into two 
parts, of which the first, comprising 
about one quarter of the book, is con- 
cerned with the general aspects of sol- 
vents and a theoretical discussion of the 
principles involved in their functioning 
In addition, there is a chapter on tox- 


icity. 


The second part of the book discusses 
individual solvents under a rough chem- 
ical classification. Concerning each in- 
dividual solvent, it lists the ordinary 
physical constants and its solvent power 


for various materials. 


There are two appendices: The first 
listing solvents by trade names and 
probable compositions; the second com- 
prising a detailed solubility table. The 
book is well bound and well indexed, 
and should be exceedingly useful as a 
compendium of solvent data as well as 
furnishing a handbook for workers in 


the lacquer field, for example 


Kart M. Herstern, F.A.I.C. 
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Unit Processes IN OrGanic SYNTHE- 
sts. By P. H. Groggins. Published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. Second edition. 1938. $6.00 


This book, one of the Chemical Engi- 
neering Series, is designed to bring to 
the organic chemist who has been forced 
to focus his interest on some restricted 
field the accumulated knowledge of the 
field of organic synthesis. The more 
important and well-defined reactions of 
organic synthesis are presented in a 
systematic manner, combined with per- 
tinent information derived from inor 
ganic and physical chemistry as well as 
the contributions of the chemical engi 
neer. Attention is directed not only to 
the chemistry and products of reaction, 
but to the contributing factors and agen- 
cies which lead to efficient operation as 
well. 


Each well-defined reaction of organ- 
ic synthesis is treated in a separate 
chapter. Chapter 1 deals with Nitra- 


tion; Chapter 2 with Amination by Re- 


duction, Chapter 3, Diazotization and 
Coupling; Chapter 4, Halogenation; 
Chapter 5, Sulfonation; Chapter 6, 


by Ammonolysis ; Chapter 7, 


Amination 
Oxidation; Chapter 8, Hydrogenation; 
Chapter 9, Alkylation; Chapter 10, Es- 
terification; Chapter 11, Hydrolysis; 
Chapter 12, The Friedel and Crafts Re- 
action; and Chapter 13, Pclymerization. 


In this second and enlarged edition 
every chapter has been revised and 
brought into line with current devel- 
opments. Some chapters retain their 
former outline, while others have un- 
dergone marked transformation. A sub- 
stantial number of new flow sheets have 
been added and increased emphasis has 
been placed on aliphatic compounds and 
halogenation and hydrogenation reac- 
tions. 


—Ray E. INGLEHART. 
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GrowTH oF PLants. By 
Carlton Ellis, F.A.1.C., and Miller 
W. Swaney. Reinhold Publishing 


Corporation. 155 pages. $2.75 


SoILLEss 


This treatise covering the fascinating 
art of growing plants without soil de- 
Either the 

the 


teur who is interested in this subject will 


serves its wide popularity. 


professional horticulturist or ama- 


find much information of value. The 
chemistry of plant life is clearly ex- 
plained. Various methods ot soilless 
culture are described, so that the ama 
teur may apply those suitable for 
houseplants or the professional may 


use those recommended for commercial 


vegetable growing. The effects of vari- 
chemicals on hor- 


the 


ous plants, plant 


mones, and causes of growth fail- 


ures are also discussed. In addition, 


there are complete formulas for nu- 


trient solutions, given both in gram 


measurements and in approximat mea-- 


surements for the non-scientific ex- 


perimenter. 
The 


the attractive photographic illustrations, 


easy, readable style of writing, 


and the information about the subject, 


clearly explained for the non-technical 
reader, all contribute to the worthwhil 
character of this book. 


V. F. 


KIMBALL 


REFINING LwuprI- 
Viadimir A. 


Mopern Metruops 01 
CATING OlLs,. by 
199 pages, 
Index, Reinhold 
New York. 


Appendix 


Kalichevsky, 
and Publishing 


Company, $6.00. 


This compact treatise on the produc- 
tion, dewaxing, deasphalting and gene- 


ral refining of lubricating oils, an 
American Chemical Society monograph, 
is devoted chiefly to exposition of the 
solvent treating procedures which have 
recently gained so much prominence in 


the refining of lubricants. 
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Beginning with a chapter on the 


“Properties of Refined Oils”, the mono- 
graph progresses through discussion of 
the relationship of solvent methods to 
acid refining methods, a description of 
the types and properties of petroleum 
waxes, filter and dewaxing, solvent de- 


waxing, deoiling of waxes, conventional 


and solvent deasphalting, followed by 
six chapters on the various features of 
solvent refining. 

devoted to 


additions to 


The five final chapters are 
consideration of various 
lubricating oils of non-petroleum sub- 
for modification of 


stances particular 


properties of the lubricants, such as 
pour point or viscosity index. The ap- 
pendix contains useful tables and the 
usual author and subject indexes are 


supplemented by a profuse Patent In- 
the 
been improved by addition of titles and 


dex, value of which might have 


patentecs’ names to the patent numbers 
given. 


The author's style is terse, but highly 


readable and the monograph represents 


a distinct addition to the chemical and 


process literature on lubricants. 


THE SOLUTIONS ol PROBLEMS IN 


QvantiraTIVE Anatysis. By Saul 


B. Arenson, F.A.1.¢ L-dwards 
Brothers, In Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 1938 

The author, who is professor of in- 


organic chemistry at the University of 


Cincinnati, here presents orty-one 


pages of problems and answers for the 
analysis He 


student of quantitative 


covers the ficld exceptionally well and 
gives sample problems and methods of 


The 
student will find this photo-offset pub- 


solution for each type of problem. 


lication excellent to familiarize him 


with the different problems of quanti- 
tative analysis. 


Ray E. Inglehart. 
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HANDBUCH DER GALENISCHEN PHARMA- 
zie. By Dr. Fritz Gstirner. Apoth- 
eker-Verlag, Berlin, Germany. 710 
pages. 

This book gives manufacturing meth- 
ods and essays of preparations of the 
galenic pharmacy. Many of these 
methods are not known in this country 
and the author also offers improvements 
on known methods. All chapters are 
comprehensively and clearly written, 
with numerous tables and figures. It is 
a book of real value 

Rupotr SEIDEN 


® @ 


Certain numbers of back issues of 
Tue CuHemist are available at fifteen 
cents each, and for the convenience of 
our readers, titles of some of the ar- 
ticles, grouped under subject heads, are 
listed below, followed by the date of 
Tue Cuemist in which they appear 


Agriculture 

Research Aid to Agriculture, Theo- 
dore Swann. November, 1931 

The Chemist and Stockpoisoning 
Plants, J F. Couch. December, 1931 

The Chemist's Influence in Agricul- 
tural Fe momics, B G Klugh March, 
1932 


Biography 

The Mellon Institute and Andrew and 
Richard Mellon (entire issue). April, 
1931. 
Charles H. Herty—A postle to the South, 
Florence E. Wall. February, 1932. 

Gregory Paul Baxter—Quantitative 
Analyst, H. W. Starkweather. March, 
1932 


Charles H. Herty, Marston T. Bogart, 
Henry W. Jessup, et al. June, 1932 

Marston Taylor Bogert, Medalist, 
Florence E. Wall. April, 1936. 

The Wizard of Tuskegee—George W 
Carver, W. W. Moss. October, 1936. 
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Chemical Warfare 


Gas—The Latest Concept of Warfare, 
L. C. Elmore. January, 1936. 

The Chemist in Warfare, L. C. El- 
more. April, 1936. 

Chemistry and Military Explosives, 


C. G. Storm. April, 1932. 


Economics 

The New Chemistry of the New 
Russia, Lily B. Daetrick. April, 1932. 

Economic Importance of Research 
Advances, F. P. Dengler. July, 1932 

The Chemist—Creator of Wealth, F. 
H. Bivins. January, 1932. 

New Paths in Chemistry, C. D. In- 
gersoll. February, 1932 

The Influence of Business Risks on 
the Chemical Industry, D. P. Morgan 
March, 1932. 

The Berecniki Chemical Combine, 
L. G. Khvostovsky. February, 1932. 


Education 

Chemistry at Princeton, William Fos- 
ter. November, 1931 

Chemistry at Western Reserve, O. F. 
Tower. March, 1932. 

Training the Chemical Engineer 
Princeton, J. C. Elgin. April, 1932 

Chemistry at Nebraska, Fred W. 
Upson. June, 1932 

Chemistry at Vassar, Mary L. Sague. 
October, 1932. 

Chemistry at Wisconsin, H A 
Schuette. April, 1933. 

Chemistry at Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology, Tenney L. Davis. Sept- 
ember, 1933 

Chemistry at the University of Ala- 
bama, J. P. Montgomery. September, 
1934 

Chemistry at Colorado College, 
Frank W. Douglas. October, 1934. 


Industry 
The Chemist in the Cosmetic Indus- 
try, R. F. Revson. December, 1931. 
Chemistry and the Telephone, R. R. 
Williams. December, 1931. 
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Research, Walter 


Eastman Chemical 


Clark. 


January, 1932. 

The Chemist in the Department Store, 
May, 1932. 
Chemistry and the United Fruit Com- 
June, 1932. 

The Place of Chemistry in the Carpet 
E. Hopkins. July, 1932 


Science in Merchandising, Ellery H 


Ephraim Freedman. 
pany, Hariley Rowe. 
Industry, G 
Harvey. February, 1933 
The Contribution of Chemists to 
Various Industries 


April, 1935. 


(entire 


Government Bureaus and Services 
Foods Drugs, P. B 
Dunbar. October, 1932. 
The Bureau of Home 
Ruth O’Brien. November, 
The Bureau of Mines, A 
May, 1932. 


Censoring and 


Economics, 
1932 


C. Fieldner. 


Chemists of the Pattent Office, Joseph 


Rossman. June, 1932. 
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Medical 
The Chemist in Medico-Leqal Work, 
Alexander O. Gettler. March, 1931. 
A Medical Looks at Pro- 
fessional Ethics, Max Trumper. March, 
1931. 
Economic 


Chemict, 


Chemist 


Vedical 
\pril, 1932. 


( hemistry, a 


Prospects of the 
John M. Ort 
Premedical Courses in 
P. Montgomery. May, 1932. 
The Chemist in Public Health, S. M. 
November, 1931. 
Vocational 


Weisberg. 


Thomas A 


The Consulting Chemist, 


Wright. November, 1931. 

When You Decide to Go in for Re- 
search, Harden F. Taylor. December, 
1931 

The Status of Women Chemists, 


E. Wall. April, 1938. 
Miscellaneous 


Philatel . J. N 


Florence 


Chemists in 
( \ctober, 1936. 
Vivid Technical Reports, 


Thomas. January, 1932. 


Taylor. 


Edward 


® ® ®@ 


The University of Alabama Chapter 
of the Society of the Sigma Xi was in- 
stalled on April fourth. Dr. Edward 
Ellery, national secretary of Sigma Xi, 
gave an address on “The Urge to Know 
a special 


and Academic Freedom”, ai 


morning convocation. Dr. George A. 
Baitsell, National 
Xi, gave a lecture on “Uniformity in 
Nature” 


President of Sigma 


immediately after the banquet. 
During the formal installation exercises, 
the following were elected officers of the 
new chapter: President, Dr. Emmett B. 
Carmichael, F.A.I.C., professor of phy- 
siological chemistry ; Vice-president, Dr. 
J. D. Mancill, 


mathematics ; 


assistant professor of 
Secretary, Dr. E. F. 


Richards, assistant professor of geolo- 


gy; and Treasurer, Mr. B. W. Gandrud, 
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uu. &, 


Mines, 


Tusca- 


Bureau of 
Station, 


metallurgist, 
Experiment 


® 


Frank O. Lundstrom, president of the 
A.1.C., addressed 
Section of the American 


Southern 


loosa, Alabama 


Washington Chapter, 
the Chemical 
International Academy, on March twen- 
ty-third, at Baltimore, Maryland. His 
was “The and His 


subject Chemist 


Profession.” 


Wanted 
E.ectrope for pH determinations, po- 
tentiometer, and a good research micro- 
scope. Please write, quoting price, to 
M. M. Luchins, A.A.I1.C., 24 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Stone 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS 


By Howard W. Post, F.A.I.C. 


According to Nature, 143 647 (1939), 
1,338 million imperial gallons of petro- 
leum products were “delivered” in Can- 
ada during the calendar year 1937. This 
figure is broken up into 589 million gal- 
lons of fuel oil, 30 million of kerosene 
and 719 million of gasoline. In addi- 
tion, 48 million short tons of petroleum 
were used in refineries. More than 91 
per cent of the fuel oil mentioned above 
was processed in Canadian refineries. 
Incidentally, the figure of 719 million 
gallons of gasoline represents an in- 


crease of 194 million over the consump- 


tion for 1936 


We point with pride to the inclusion 
of the name of our national president, 
Robert J. Moore, on the program of the 
coming Canadian Chemical Convention 
at London, Ontario, June fifth to eighth. 
He will speak at the noon luncheon 
Tuesday, June sixth. 


® 


The general secretary of the Canadian 
Institute of Chemistry will present a 
paper at this meeting on the subject of 
professional futures, “Chemical Unem- 
ployment. Are too many chemists being 
trained in Canada?” That should be 
interesting. It is a subject on which 
most all of us have some ideas of our 


® 


Most of the news items in the latest 
number of Canadian Chemistry and 
Process Industries deal with the forth- 
coming Canadian Chemical Convention 
and the visit of the King and Queen to 
London (Ontario) on the morning of 
Wednesday, June seventh. 


own. 
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One item in particular we take the 
liberty of presenting verbatim. It will 
be found in Canadian Chemistry and 
Process Industries 23 172 (1939). We 
quote as follows: 

“The Canadian Council, Society of 
Chemical Industry, at its last meeting, 
decided to institute the award of a medal 
for outstanding achievement in chem- 
istry or in industrial chemistry in Can- 
ada. No other chemical organization 
in the Dominion has yet established a 
medal award, although some of the sec 
tions do present prizes to students and 
junior members. 

The Engineering Institute of Canada, 
the Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy and the Royal Society of 
Canada, present medals annually for dis- 
tinguished work in engineering, mining 
and pure science 

The new medal will be called The So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry (Canada) 
Medal and may be awarded to anyone 
associated with Canadian chemical in- 
dustry for services to the industry or for 
outstanding industrial scientific chem- 
ical achievement. It is to be presented 
not oftener than every two years. 

The Medallist for 1939 is now being 
nominated, and the first presentation is 
to be made at the Canadian Chemical 
Convention on Wednesday, June sev- 
enth, at a suitable ceremony.” 


® @ 


Alexander Silverman, F.A.I.C., head 
of the Department of Chemistry in the 
University of Pittsburgh, has been re- 
appointed to the Division of Chemistry 
and Chemical Technology of the Na- 
tional Research Council for another 
period of two years. 
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THE SCIENCE ANGLER 


Kenneth E. Shull, J.A.1.C. 


\ few months ago a novel method 
or pecling potatoes was reported in the 


This 


the tubers to a temperature of 1750 de- 


literature. consists of exposing 


grees F. for a few seconds; then sub- 
jecting them to a high pressure water 


The 


moves the 


spray. treatment completely re- 


skin, leaving only the eyes 
and blemishes to be plucked by hand. 
Not 


have 


wishing to be outdone, Botanists 


now developed a new variety of 
potato, the surface of which is uniform- 


With 


spud paring should prove to he 


ly smooth. this in hand routine 
a much 


more pleasant enterprise. 


@ 

It is difficult to imagine the use of 
dust to prevent dust explosions in mines ; 
containing 


yet paper bags powdered 


limestone are actually being employed 


for this purpose. 
These bags, stationed on platforms at 


strategic points throughout the mine, 


are caused to fall to the ground by the 
an explosion occurring 
The 


scattered through the su)b- 


shock wave of 


in some other part of the mine. 
contents ar 
terranean channels, and function in 
two ways In preventing dust explosions 
(1) Absorb heat from the finely divided 
particles of coal, and (2) dilute the coal 
Thus if 


will 


material. 


take 


dust with an inert 


place it 


does 


® 


One doesn’t have 


any detonation 
he less severe 

a swe ll-headed 
person to appreciate a newly devcloped 
“hat 


to be 


size”. This product, known com- 


mercially as “Size-In”, is said to com- 


pletely renovate ones’ cranial covering. 


Felt hats are given back their original 


hody and stiffness along with the soft 


finish characteristic of the new article. 
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Pigs not only serve the world with 


pork 
also supply the 


and sometimes trichinosis; they 
material found on the 


end of every toothbrush handle. 
Realizing that a paucity of pigs would 
affect the indus- 


seriously toothbrush 


try, Japanese scientists have succeeded 
in producing synthetic bristles by treat 
With a solution of 


ing viscose threads 


uric acid. Commercially the product 1s 
“Cellofil” 


all reports, will give the pigs a run for 


® 


It appears as though B.O. has another 


known as and, according to 


their money. 


use besides serving as an incentive for 
the manufacture of soap. 
Sebasic acid, an important constitu- 
ent of human perspiration, is now manu- 
scale and is 


factured on a commercial 


incorporated as a plasticizer in certain 
The 


said to be practically free 


® 


long 


synthetic plastics. final product is 


from odor 


Not so very ago lithium was 


considered to be a rare and expensive 


With the 


and better processes 


element with limited usage 


discovery of new 
for obtaining it from its ores it has now 


And 


Some of these 


hecome one of the cheaper metals 
today its uses are legion. 
follow 

1. Lithium chloride as a dehumidify- 
ing agent. 
manutacture 


Lithium oxide in the 


° ‘. 
OT glass 


4 


3. Certain lithium compounds 


fluxes in the ceramic industry. 
4. Lithium 


and in pyrotechnics. 


compounds in medicine, 


5. Lithium chloride as flux in weld- 


ing. 


6. Numerous alloys. 
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One of the Chemist-magician’s favo- 
rite tricks is to change milk into wine 
Unfortunately the product of transfor- 
mation offers no gustatorial satisfaction 

In an endeavor to utilize the excess 
whey of Denmark, research chemists, 
apart from the realm of magic, have 
prepared the “real thing” from the se- 


rum of lacteal fluid 
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Ever since the discov ery of the heavy 
electron scientists have been trying to 
find a suitable name for it. Americans 
have suggested Barytron, which is the 
Greek word for heavy. On the other 
hand, European scientists have leaned 
toward the name Yukon in honor of 
the Japanese physicist who first postu- 


lated its existence 


EMPLOYMENT 


Chemists Available 


Orsanic Cuemist. B.A. degree. Ag 
26. Graduate experience Columbia Uni- 
versity in Synthetic Organic Chemistry. 
One year New York University Organic 
research Knowledg: of X-rays Please 


reply to Box 51, THe Cuemisr. 


CHEMIS1 42 (Ph.iC., F.A.LC.), 
\merican born, experience in chemical 
and pharmaceutical products, foods, spe- 
cialities, etc. Able to handle analytical, 
research, production cost and supervi- 
sion. Miscellaneous pharmaceutical com- 
pounding, medicinal and chemical prep- 
arations, a specialty. Writer is known 
for technical publications in the U. S. 
and abroad. Out of position on account 
of abandonment of plant with which I 
had heen affiliated for past ten years 
Excellent references. Please reply to 
Box 53, Tue CHEMIST. 


Cuemicat Enotneer, F.A.LC., Age 
33. Wants to organize and operate a 
trouble-shooting and operations devel- 
opment department in a medium-sized 
manufacturing plant. Varied experi- 
ence with Bureau of Standards, Du 
Pont, and others qualified me for this 
work in many fields. Please reply to 
Box 111, Tue CHEMIst 


Cuemist, Ph.D., F.A.LC., seeks po- 
sition in industrial research or teaching, 
Major field organic. Eleven years ex- 
perience teaching organic, analytical 
and advanced inorganic in university. 


h and consult- 


Some direction of resear« 
ing work. Age 33, married. Phi Beta 
Kappa, Sigma Xi, Phi Lambda Upsi 
lon Please reply to Box 51, Tue 


( HEMIST. 


Cuemistry Proressor, F.A.i.C. Ph.D. 
from leading Eastern University, seeks 
permanent teaching position in a uni- 
versity or college, preferably with op- 
portunity for research. Major field 
organic; has also taught inorganic and 
analytical ; independent research. Eleven 
years teaching, four years industrial 
experience; now teaching. Location 
immaterial. Please reply to Box 25, 
Tue CHEMIST. 


Orcanic DevetopmMent Cuemist, B.S., 
A.A.LC. Age 35. Has had eleven years 
of practical laboratory and plant experi- 
ence with a large manufacturer of dye- 
stuffs. Desires employment with an or- 
ganization in the consulting field. Please 
reply to Box 41, THe CHEMIST 


Do you need a chemist or do you know of some one who does? Chemists of 
exceptional ability and high professional standing can be reached through THE 
CHEMIST. 
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Chemists Wanted 


CHEMIST with experience in the pro- 
duction of baking supplies 


with considerable experi- 


field of 


CHEMIS1 
ence in the lithol-toners. 


$2600.00 


CHEMIST with exceptional experience 


in major cosmetic manufacturing com- 


along the lines of research, devel- 


pany 
opment, and production, for cosmetic 
rm located in the cast. Must be A-] 


an. Salary high. 


® 


The Fourth Special Summer Course 


in Colloid Chemistry and Physics will 
e given under the supervision of Dr. 
Erngt A. Hauser at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology for five weeks, be- 
ginning July twenty-fourth. The pro-_ 
gram will consist of lectures, round- 
table discussions, practical training in 


work, 


offered to men actively engaged in in- 


laboratory and research and is 


dustry or research and to graduate 


students 


® 


The activities of the Government Lab- 


oratory, London, have increased for the 
vear of 1938, according to a report by 
er 2. Bs 
The total number of samples examined 
562,549, an increase of 17,306 for 
Much work has been 
revi- 


Fox, Government Chemist. 
was 
the previous year 
carried out in connection with the 
sion of existing analytical methods and 
the investigation of new methods of de- 


termination of substances 


Glass Blowing Manual 


and Pharmaceutical 


The 
Division, Corning Glass Works, Corn- 


Laboratory 


ing, New York, has recently published 


® 
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Ph.D., 


from 


organic 
Yale, 


University. 


CHEMIST, major in 


chemistry Harvard, Cor- 


nell, or Mid-western 


$3000.00 


CHEMIST experienced in the field of 


dry color manutacture, especially 


chrome-yellow. 





positions, please reply 
CHEMIST. 
a manual “Laboratory Glass Blowiny 


with ‘Pyrex’ brand Glass”. It contains 


information on the working character- 


istics of “Pyrex” brand G glass, and 


explanation of fundamental glass blow- 
ing operations, and recommendations of 
The 


manual will be supplied without charge, 


suitable tools, and equipment. 


upon request, to users of Corning Glass 


Works’ laboratory 


glassware. 


® 


Ed. F. Degering, F.A.I.¢ professor 
of organic chemistry at Purdue Uni- 
versity, has been appointed editor-in- 
chief of a series of chemical books to 


he published by Harper and Brothers. 
Chemical Markets in Bolivia 

to H’orld Trade Notes on 
Allicd Products, 


Bureau of 


According 
and 


the 


Chemicals pub- 


lished by Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce, Bolivia is a good 


market for imported chemicals and re- 
lated products. The local chemical in- 


dustry produces soaps, toiletries, pol- 


ishes, and biologics in limited quantitics 
and mainly from imported basic mate- 
rials. A 


chemical manufacturers to have a com- 


law passed in 1938 requires 


petent chemist in charge of their plants 
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Iowa State College Press 
A new publication outlet for manu- 
scripts dealing with science and tech- 
nology has been provided at lowa 
State College, 


cent organization of the lowa State Coi- 


Ames, lowa, by the re- 


lege Press. The new press will con- 
manuscripts ol 
Iowa State Col- 
It will 


in developing 


sider for publication 
book length not 


lege alone, but from any source 


from 
he especially interested 


publications in certain subject matter 


fields in science and technology tor 
which satisfactory publications channels 


are not elsewhere available. 


® 


Donald H. Andrews, F-.A.L.C.., 
fessor of chemistry at The Johns Hop- 


kins 
Councilor of Tut 


pro- 


University, and newly elected 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or Cuemtsts, will spend the summer 


in Europe 


® 


Correction 


The article entitled, “Health Hazards 
which appeared 
Tur 
credited to 
The author 


in Chemical Industries”, 
April, 1939, 
erroneously 


in the issue of 


CHEMIST was 
Dr. Henry F. Smyth, Jr. 


was Dr. Henry F. Smyth, Sr., assistant 


professor of industrial hygiene at the 


University of Pennsylvania. 





For Sale 
Tue CHemist, volumes seven to ten 
(1930-1934), volumes eleven to fourteen 
( 1934-1937). To he 


Montclair, New Jersey, express collect. 


shipped from 
Please make offer before July fifteenth. 
Ferdinand F. E. Kopecky 
3707 Meramec Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Education Information Service 

Educator's attending the New York 
World's Fair will find a_ specialized 
Information Service designed to meet 
their particular needs, according to an 
made by Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, New York 
University and Chairman of the Fair's 
\dvisory Committee on Education. This 


announcement 
President of 


service will be located in the Science 
and Education Building and will answer 
questions about the cultural and educa- 
Fair, and 


educational 


tional features of the will 
offer full 
activities in New York City. 
The Chemist 
The next issue of THe Cuemist will 
appear in September with plans for the 
1939-1940. 


scheduled for 


information on 


season of Interesting arti- 


cles this issue include 
“The Chemist in the 
Industry” by Dr. 
dent of the Farastan Company, Phila 
“The 
and Invention to Economic Conditions” 
by Dr. Frank B. Jewett, president of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, New 
York, and “The Chemist in the Field 
of Modern Illumination” by Robert J. 
Mackey of the Sun Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. 


Pharmaceutical 
Joseph Ebert, presi- 
Research 


delphia ; Relation of 


We are deeply appreciative of th« 
interest and helpful codperation shown 
by members of THe AMERICAN INstTI- 
rute or CHEmMists this season in con- 
tributing articles and material to Tut 
CHeEMIS! it to be 
of outstanding professional value. We 


invite the same coOperation and exercise 


which have enabled 


of mutual helpfulness for next year. 
It is mutual 
among chemists that the profession of 
Articles 
on professional (not technical) subjects, 


through such assistance 


chemistry can be advanced. 
news items, pertinent clippings and com- 
ments are all welcome. 
In the meantime, we 
readers a most pleasant summer. 


wish all our 














How to handle today’s prob- 
lems in organic synthesis .. 


What are the problems of organic synthesis thai arise in actual 
plant practice? What are the techniques employed? Twelve 
specialists present in this up-to-date manual a systematic treat- 
ment of the principles ‘| practice of reactions in organic 
synthesis in a practical way. 


Just Out! New 2nd Edition 


UNIT PROCESSES 
in ORGANIC SYNTHESIS 


Edited by P. H, GROGGINS 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


769 pages, illustrated, $6.00 








In THIS book the term unit processes is used to represent the 
embodiment of all the factors in the technical application of an 
individual reaction in organic synthesis, The book codifies 
the underlying principles and factors. In discussing each reaction 
it presents: 1.—an examination of the reactants; 2.—an inquiry 
into the mechanism of the reaction; 3.—a description of the 
chemical and physicai factors involved; 4.—observations regard- 
ing the design and construction of equipment; 5.—a study of 
typical technical applications. As the Editor says in his Preface: 
“Once the principles are mastered, it matters little in what branch 
of chemical technology these processes are carried out.” 

This revised edition—the work of eleven well-known special- 
ists—contains much new material on new developments in the 
field such as synthetic gasoline, cellulose ethers, and alkyl 
phenols. There is increased emphasis on developments in alipha- 
tic chemistry. 


Copies may be obtained from 


THE CHEMIST 
233 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


seligeighancaliniaisiimatil 

















Bee ok aes &. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


HIGH VACUUM 


also VACUUM REFRIGERATION 
jor VACUUM DEAERATORS 
DEAERATING. HEATERS 
HEAT EXCHANGERS 
SURFACE & BAROMETRIC CONDENSERS 
NL-RESIST & MISC, CASTINGS 


The Croll-Reynolds Company has the exclusive record. of specializing entire! 
on steam jet vacuum apparatus during the first ten years of its ‘history. Thousand 
of installations have been made for practically all types of, vacuum process. wor! 
in chemical plants and related indastries., A great many mechanica! vacuum pump 
have been replaced and substantial savings effected in ating and maintenance 
costas well as in improved vacuum and more dependable operation. Steam Je 
Evactors have absolutely no moving parts to get out of order. Their capacity 
efficiency, dependability and relatively low cost have resulted in a definite an 
increasing trend toward this type of equipment for all vacuum work dow 
to..2 mm. absolute. Bulletin C-103 on request. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO., Inc 


17 JOHN STREET _ NEW YORK, \N. 
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